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(Ge Address all business letters to Connecticut School —— New Haven, Conn. ; all editorial letters to the Editors at New Britain. 


New Books. 


TEACHERS, HAVE YOU SEEN THEM: ? 
Cuyot’s Physical Ceography, 
Sheldon’s Series of Readers, 


Cooley’s Elementary Chemistry, 
Williams & Southerland’s Patent Copy-Books. 




















GRADED SERIES « * | Guyot’s Geographies. 
Sheldon’ S Readers. GUYOT’S Elementary Geography, 4 . $ .75 
SHELDON’S Primer, : ; : . $ .20 Do. Intermediate Geography, : = , . 1,60 
Do. First Reader, ifn ; ; r ; 25 Do. Physical Geography, ; . 2.25 
Do, S ; ‘ ° . ; .50 
a yo oe ‘75 + Williams & Southerland’s Patent Cuil 
Do, New Phonetic Charts. tst Series. 10 Charts, Set 5.00 Graded Series. 
Cooley’s Physical Science Series. Saati snk tengvoiesd by B.D. L- Rephettnd, Princ. Geemanne Sahoo. >, 


°SIIGIS IVNO/LVYING] §S, 


WILLIAMS & SOUTHERLAND’s Patent Copy-Book No. 1, } a 


Natural Philosophy. 


COOLEY’S Elements of Natural Philosophy, . . $100, Do. Patent Copy-Book No. 2, | & 
Do. Text Book of Natural Philosophy, . - 1.50) Do. Patent Cony: Book No, 3 | 3 10c 
P -Boo 0. 4 
Chemistry. Do. Patent Copy 3 
Do. Patent Copy-Book No. . | 
penae ; Bet cee hg Bercy oo ninents . - $21 os Do. Patent Copy-Book Covers, per doz, 24c- 
Do, Elements of Chetaistry Pe 7 *  *  y00 | -- With Blotters, 15 cents per doz. extra, 


ARITHMETI Cc Ss. Advanced Series. 


Felter’s Natural Series. WILLIAMS & SOUTHERLAND’S Patent Copy-Book No. 6, | 
FELTER’S Primary Arithmetic, . . 30c, With Ans, $ .35 Do. Patent coer: ae 2 15¢ 
Do. Intermediate Arithmetic, 75 See Do, Patent Copy-Book Fo. 8, } 
Do. New Practical Arithmetic, 95 “s “ L 00 | | —With Blotters, 20 cents per dozen extra, 





SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


Address the Publishers : 
654 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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GREENLEAF'’S 
New Mathematical Series: 


A Complete Course for all Classes of Learners. 


CLEAR AND COMPREHENSIVE — PRACTICAL AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC — MERITORIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


No other Series of Mathematics ever offered to the public has 
stood the ordeal of the school-room for so long a time, or attained 
so wide a circulation, or received the approval and endorsement of 
so many reliable and competent educators in different parts of the 
country. With the improvements and additions recently made, 
this series is unrivaled in simplicity and completeness. 


NEW WORK, Just Published. 
Greenleaf’s New Elementary Geometry, 


Coniprehending, in only six books, all the essential theorems 
of Plane and Solid Geometry, with exercises for original 
thought, and practical applications. 
A Shorter Course, wpon the basis of the larger work. 176 pp., 
I2mo, $1.00. 
All Teachers desiring the best text-book in Geometry should ex- 
amine this new treatise. Specimen copy to Teachers, 50 cts, 


TESTIMONY FROM SOME OF THE BEST TEACHERS. 


From ISAAC N. CARLETON, A.M., Principal State Normal 
School, Connecticut. 

At the opening of gur_ school we adopted GREENLEAF’S NEW ELE- 
MENTARY ALG as one of the text-books, and thus far we are more 
than satisfied with it. It bears the test of daily use in the recitation room. Our | 
pupils enjoy the book. Its philosophical arrangement, its clear and concise 
statement of principles, and its well chosen problems render this the ‘most per- 
fect work of the kind with which I am acquainted. 

Professor Carleton says (March 15, 1873), “‘ Although sorely pressed to adopt 
some other Algebra, we still continue to use GREENLEAF’S in the Normal 
School, and consider it the best.”’ 


PROF. BOYDEN, Princ, of Bridgewater ( Mass.) Normal School, 


Says (July, 1873),—“‘ We use GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA only, and feel satisfied with it.” 











Greenleaf’s New Practical Arithmetic. 


From Prof. of Mathematics, Wilbraham Academy, Mass. | 
“GREENLEAF’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC gives general | 


. . . . . . —F | 
satisfaction, and is the only written Arithmetic used in this school ; it is compre- 
hensive enough for any class without a higher Arithmetic.” 


From W. L. P. BOARDMAN, now Principal of Lewis Creatas 

School, Boston. | 
_ T have always liked GREENLEAF’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. The | 
eee contained in GREENLEAF’S NEW PRACTICAL. ARITH- | 
METIC, make it, in my estimation, one of the very best books before the public. 








From R. B. CLARK, A.M., Principal of Public High School, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

I cannot but think that GREENLEAF’S SERIES will commend itself most 
fully to impartial minds, as being the best before the public, whether for style, 
strength, or intrinsic worth The use of other text-books upon this science, and 
A — particular, only inclines the more strongly in favor of these mathemat- 
ical works. 


From PROF. CHARLES 0. THOMSON, xow Principal Inst. 
Technical Science, Worcester. 

GREENLEAF’S ALGEBRAS work well in my school. The NEW ELE- 
MENTARY is logical, lucid, progressive and dignified, andthe NEW HIGHER 
is, if possible, better than the Elementary. Without any invidious suggestions in 
one to any other author, I wish every teacher of Algebra would give these 

S a trial. 


PARKER’S PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. James H. 
HAMILTON. Complete Course in one book. 12mo, 240 pp. Re- 
cently published. Handsomely printed on fine paper, substan- 
tially bound in cloth, and sold at the low retail price of ONE 
DOLLAR. Introduction price, $8 a dozen. A specimen mailed 
to Teachers, prepaid, on receipt of go cents. 

This popular text-book is now widely used in Grammar, High 
Schools, and Academies, including the tanrrosp High School. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Publishers, 


Boston, Mass. 
ORLANDO LEACH, GENERAL AGENT, 








142 Grand Street, N. Y. 
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GINN BROTHERS — 


(Boston, Mass.) 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


¥UST PUBLISHED: 
34 Vol. HENDERSON'S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 


Also, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO LOGARITHMS: with an Ex. 
planation of the Author’s THREE AND FOUR PLACE 
TABLES. By James MILLs PEIRCE, University Professor of 

__ Mathematics. in. Harvard:University. 

This Work is a Companion to THREE AND FOUR PLACE 
TABLES OF LOGARITHMIC AND TRIGONOMET-. 
RIC FUNCTIONS, by the same Author. 

The requisites for admission to Harvard College now include 
“the use and the rudiments of the theory of arithms” ; and 
“the gxamples requiring the use of logarithms at the examination 
will be adapted to a four-place table.” The above-named works 
are suitable to prepare students for this examination. 


THOMAS ARNOLD'S MANUAL OF ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE. $3.00. 


IN PREPARATION, 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER: 


SALLUST'S CATILINE ; also, CICERO DE SENEC- 
TUTE (Cato Major), in uniform style with Allen & Green- 
ough’s Cicero. 


OUTLINES OF THE COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 
OF SANSERIT, GREEK, AND LATIN, embracing 
in small compass the general principles of Etymology, with 
full References to authorities and larger works, designed as a 
text-book or for self-instruction. By.J. B. GREENOUGH. 


TO BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN "4: 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
Rhythm and Metre of the Classical Languages, on 
the Theory of Dr. J. H. HEtNRICH SCHMIDT, of Berlin. To 
which is added the Text of the Lyrical Parts of some of the 
more generally read of the Greek Dramas, with Rhythmical 
Schemes, and a Commentary. Edited by JoHN W. Wuirte, 
A.M., Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in the 
Baldwin University. 


ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S LATIN COURSE. 


Although so recently published, the Grammar and Lessons 
have been very generally introduced into the Classical Schools 
of all parts of the country. The following are some of the 
most important now using the books : 


Phillips Exeter Academy, N H.; Fh'llips Andover Academy, Mass. ; Hop- 
kins Grammar School, New Haven, Conn. ; Roxbury Latin Schcol, Boston— 
Grammar); Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass. ; Maine Wesleyan Seminary, 

ent’s Hill; Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, N.¥.; Madison 
University Gramma? School, N. Y.; Grey‘ock Enstitate, South Williamstown, 
Mass.; St. Louis High School, Mo. ; High School, Mass. ; Lynn 
High School, Mass.; Newburyport High School, Mass.; Albany Academy, 
N. Y. ; Binghampton High School, N. Y.; Auburn High School, N. Y. ; Syra- 
cuse High School, N. Y.; Norwich Free Academy, Conn. ;, Adams Academy, 
Quincy, Mass; Brookline High School, Mass.; Btadford: Academy, Mass. ; 
Central N. Y. Con. Semitiary, Cazenovia ; Brunswick High School, Me. ; Cam- 
bridge High School, Mass. ; Cleveland High Schools Ohio. 


LATIN,—ALLEN & CREENOUGH’S Latin Grammar ; Shorter Course 
of Latin Prose, with vocabulary; Cicero; and Latin Selections. LEIGHTON’S 
Latin Lessons (refer to A. & G.’s Grammar). ALLEN’S Latin Composition 
(refer to A. & G.’s Grammar). ALLEN’S Latin Reader. MADVIG’S Latin 
Grammar. WHITE’S Junior Student’s Complete Latin-English Lexicon, mor- 
occo back, sheep. 

G@RBEEK..—Goodwin’s Greek Grammar ; Moods and Tenses; and Reader. 
LEIGHION’S Greek Lessons. LIDDELL & SCOT I’S Greek-English 
Lexicons. English editions. 

MESCELLANEOUS.—English of the XIV. Century; Halsey’s His 
torical Chart ; Harvard Examination Papers; Fierce’s Tables of Logarithms. 

GEOGRAPHIES.—Our World, No. 1; or, First Lessons in Geog- 
raphy. Our World, No. 2; or Second Series of Lessons in Geography. 

“I welcome ‘Our World’ No. 1: as a valuable contribution to the modern 
method of teaching gi phy.”—L. AGASSIZ, LL.D., Professor of Zodlogy 
and Geology, Harvard University. 

MUSIC.—The National Music Course, by Messrs. Mason, Eichberg, Shar- 
land & Holt ; Primary, Intermediate, Fourth Music Readers, and Charts. 
LutHer Wuitinc Mason, Eso : Vienna, Austria, August 4, 1873 

Dear Sir—I am happy to inform you that the International Jury for Group 26, 
of the World’s Exhibition, has seen fit to award you for your method of Teaching 
Music, as illustrated in your Charts and Books, the high distinction of the 
MEDAL OF MERIT. In my judgment this is clearly a case in which honor 
has been rendered where honor wasdue That you may jong live to enjoy it, 1s 
the sincere wish of your friend, JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 


HUDSON'S School Shakespeares, and Separate Plays 10 
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The Liberal Education of Women. 

THE DEMAND AND THE METHOD. 

206 pp. 12mo. Full cloth, $1.50. 
4 series of papers by eminent thinkers on this subject. Collected 
ai edited by Prof. JAMES Orton, Vassar College, N. Y. 
| — | 
Education Abroad. 
(IN PRESS.) | 
{n able discussion of “ Should Americans be Educated Abroad ?” 
A question that deeply affects the School system and youth of our 


country. By Hon. B. G. Norruror, Supt. of Schools, Conn, 


True Success in Life. 


12mo. Full cloth, $1.25. 
For Young People. By Ray PALMER. 


Remember Me. 
16mo. Full cloth, $1.25. 


A Gift Book, For new Communicants. By Ray PALMER, 


The Mouth of Gold. 
16mo. Full cloth. Gilt edges. $1.00. 
Aseries of Dramatic Sketches of the Life and Times of Chry- 


sostom. Wonderfully clever in conception and diction. By EDWIN | 


JOHNSON. 


Responsive Worship. 
WITH PSALTER. 
16mo, Full cloth go cts. ; Paper 40 cts. 
A Discourse, with Notes, by W. I, BupINGTon, D.D., and Let- 
ters from other Clergymen., 


Sunny Hours of Childhood. 
STORIES. 
12mo. Full cloth, 75 cents. 


Brief History of Texas. 
12mo. Half roan. $1.50. 
Intended for Schools and general reading. Illustrated. It brings 
the history of Texas down to date, and is full of most valuable in- 
formation regarding that wonderful State. By D, W. C. BAKER, 


Latin Pronunciation. 
12mo. Full cloth. 140 pages. $1.00. 
An inquiry into the Proper Sounds of the Latin language during 
the Classical period. By WALTER BLarR, A.M., Professor of Latin 
in Hampden-Sidney College, Va. 


French Pronunciation. 
I2mo. Full cloth. 30 cents. 
Designed to accompany the first study of the Grammar. By 
Epwp. S, JoyNes, Professor of Modern Languages in Washington 
and Lee University, Va. 


Dana’s Scientific Inquiries 
IN PHYSIOLOGY, ETHICS, AND ETHNOLOGY. 
308 pages. 12mo. Full cloth. $1.25. 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


iii-7-6m NEW YORK anp CHICAGO. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Kindergarten Culture il the Family and Kindergarten, 
Just Published. 
By W. N. HaAmLMAN, A.M. A complete sketch of Froebel’s 
system of Early Education, adapted to American Institutions. 
For the use of Mothers and Teachers. 12mo, 120 pp., cloth. 
Illustrated. Price 75 cents. 


Ray’s Surveying and Navigation. 


Just Published. 
With a Preliminary Treatise on Trigonometry and Mensur- 
ation, Ly A. SCHUYLER, A.M., Professor of Applied Mathe- 


| matics and Logic in Baldwin University; author of “ Higher 
| 


Arithmetic,” “ Principles of Logic,” and “Complete Algebra.” 
8vo, sheep, 403 pages. Price $2.25; for introduction, $1.50 ; 
sample copy by mail, $1.75. 


‘The School Stage. 


By W. H. VENABLE. ‘Twenty-seven new Juvenile Acting 
| Plays for Exhibitions at School and Home. Plain and full 
directions relating to costume, properties, and stage ‘ business.’ 
Numerous illustrations by FARNY. 12mo, cloth. Price $1.25. 
| 
| 
j ‘ . . 
Eclectic Classical Series. 


| BY G. Kk. BARTHOLOMEW. 
‘I. Latin Grammar. 


A concise and systematic arrangement of the laws of the Latin 
tongue, prepared with special reference to class use in schools 
and colleges. In the treatment of Etymology, the verb is 
placed first ; in Syntax, the examples precede the rule. Print- 
ed in large, clear type: small type carefully avoided. 276 pp., 
12mo, half roan. Price, $1.50. Sample copies and supplies 
for introduction, $1.00. 


Il. Latin Gradual. 


To accompany the author’s Latin Grammar. 12mo, 150 pp., 
half roan. Price $1.25. Sample copies and supplies for in- 


troduction, 84 cents. 


Good Morals and Gentle Manners. 
By ALEX. M. Gow, A.M., Sufz. of Public Schools, Evansville, 
Indiana. A systematic text-book on Moral and Socfal Law. 
“ Practical Ethics for the training of the true Gentleman and 
Lady.” 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. Sample copies and sup- 
plies for introduction, 84 cents. 

Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene, Norton’s Philosophy, 

Venable’s U. S. History, Phillips’ Day School Singer, 

| Thalheimer’s Ancient History, Cole’s Institute Reader, 

| Henkle’s Test Speller, Kidd’s Rhetorical Reader, 

| Williams’ Parser’s Manual, Eclectic Copy-Books, 

| Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, Eclectic Geographies, 

Schuyler’s Logic, White’s Arithmetics, &c., &c. 








{3@~ Descriptive Circulars and Price-List to any address, on 
| application. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Series, 


28 Bond Street, 


137 Walnut Street, OR 
New York. 


Cincinnati. 
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KRUSI’S DRAWING. 


Adopted in nearly Five Hundred Cities and Towns within 
Six Months after its Publication. 


Part 1. Phan geen Series. 
‘uur Books, each 20 cents. Manual, 75 cents. 


This series is designed for the primary departments of schools, 
and for those commencing the subject of drawing. It deals with 
outlines only, and is specially calculated to stimulate the observi ing 
powers, give freedom to movement, and cultivate taste. 


Part Il.—Analytic Series. 
Six Books, cach 25 cents. Manual, 75 cents. 


This series is specially adapted to the wants of the intermediate 
schools, and to those who have acquired some skill in inventing 
and imitating forms. It deals with outlines, but in a more finished 
state than Part L., and it develops ideas of proportion and accurate 
division. 


. ° 
Part III.—Perspective Series. 
Nearly ready. 

This series introduces the laws of perspective, and is hence 
adapted to the more advanced classes. It deals with perfect out- 
lines, and develops the principles upon which advanced art is 
founded. It introduces a great variety of architectural work, and 
thus gains an additional value from the information which it 
contains. 


Part 1V.—Geometric Series. 
Tn preparation, 


This series deals with the principles of geometric drawing and 
with shi ading. It develops the laws of light and shade, and applie s 
them to a great variety of finished work. This series is adapted 
to the wants of the senior and high schools, and to those who have 
made a considerable proficiency in drawing. 


Cornell’s Geographies. 


First Steps in Geography. New Physical Geography. 

New Primary Geography. High School Geog. and Atlas. 
New Intermediate Geography. Cornell’s Series of Outline Maps. 
New Gram. School Geography. 


Quackenbos’s Arithmetic. 


Primary Arithmetic. 
Mental Arithmetic. 
Elementary Arithmetic. 


Practical Arithmetic. 
Key to Practical Arithmetic. 
Higher Arithmetic (éz Press). 


Grammar and Composition. 
By G. P. Quackensos, LL.D. 
First Book in Grammar. Composition and Rhetoric. 
English Grammar. Philosophy. 
First Lessons in Composition. ° 


Quackenbos’s Histories. 


History of the United States. 
Elementary History of the United States. 


Harkness’s Latin Series. 


Introductory Latin Book. Introduction to Latin Prose. 
Elements of Latin Grammar. First Greek Book, 

Latin Grammar, Ceesar. 

Latin Reader. Cicero. 


Henslow’s Botanical Class. Nicholson’s Text Bk. in Zoology. 
Youman’s First Book in Botany. Nicholson’s Text Bk. in Geology | 
Youman’s Second Book in Botany. Lockyer’s Astronomy. 


Address WM. HENSHAW, ) 143 Washington 1. 
J. S. HAYES, { BOSTON, 


10-3m Agents for D. APPLETON & Co.’s Educational Works. 


The Connecticut School Fournal. 
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Few School Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO,, 
138 and 140 GRAND-ST., NEW YORK. 


THE NEW GRADED READERS: A new Series, fully 
and handsomely illustrated, surpassing all others in excellence of 
manufacture, gradation, and cheapness, complete in FIVE books— 
viz: 


First Reader, - - - 64 pages, Price 25 cts. 
Second Reader, - - 124 . . 40 * 
Third Reader, - - - 160 - “ 50 “ 
Fourth Reader, - - 2490 = - — * 
Fifth Reader, - - - 336 - “ 220 * 


These books should certainly be examined in all cases where a 
change of Readers is contemplated. For this purpose we shall be 
pleased to send a sample set, on receipt of $1.50. 


LOOMIS'S FIRST STEPS IN MUSIC: Book Four. 
(Being the completing book of the Series.) It is admirably adapted 
as a school singing book, and can be used independently of any 
series. Stiff, ornamental cover, 216 pages. Price 60 cents, 

The four numbers, comprising Loomis’s First Sreps, will be 
sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of 75 cents. 


SWINTON’S WORD PRIMER. (Being the completing 
Book of the Worp-Book SErIgEs.) A beginner’s book in Oral and 
Written Spelling. 96 pages. Price 20 cents. 

We shall be pleased to send a sample set of. the Word-Book 
Series, comprising the WorD ANALYsIS, WoRD-Book, and Worp- 
PRIMER, if desired for examination with a view to introduction, on 
receipt of 50 cents. 

1@> Full announcements of the above, together with many other 
new and recent publications, will be found in THE EDUCATIONAL 
REPORTER for September, which will be sent to teachers and edu- 
cationists without charge. 





O 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


The American Educational Series 


This justly popular series of Text-Books is noted for its fresh- 








ness, completeness, admirable gradation, and the beauty and sub- 
stantial nature of its manufacture. It comprises a full and thorough 
course of study, from the simplest Primer to the most advanced 
Mathematical and Scientific Work ; among which are : 


Willson’s Histories, 
Swinton'’s Histories, 
Fasquelle’s French Course, 
Woodbury’s German Course, 
Wells’ Science, 

Eliot & Storer’s Chemistry, 
Dana’s Geology, 

Spencerian Copy-Books, Silliman’s Physiology and Chemistry, 
Spencerian Drawing-Books, Bryant & Stratton’s Book-Keeping. 

AND OTHER WELL-KNOWN WORKS, 

(@ THE ILLusrratrepd CATALOGUE, descriptive of THE AMER- 
ICAN SERIES of School and College Text-Books, and Zhe Educa- 
tional Reporter for September, a handsome publication full of useful 
information, mailed free to any address. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


iii-9 138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


Sanders’ Union Readers, 
The New Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Word-Book Series, 
Robinson’s Mathematics, 
Kerl’s Grammars, 
Webster’s Dictionaries, 
Gray’s Botanies, 
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~ DEMANDS UPON THE TEACHER. | 


BY MISS E. A. HUTCHINS, ROCKVILLE. | 


{ 
. | 

In no department, perhaps, are the leading edu-| 
cators of our times producing more marked results | 





than in elevating the accepted standard of excel- 


| 
| 


lively and earnest discussions of educational matters 
will certainly improve our schools. We need not 
so much teachers of more ability than we have, as 
those of broader views, higher aims, and more 
definite purpose. The demand for superior qualifi- 
cations will call out thought and enterprise. It 


lence in teaching. The old routine must give way| will stimulate those who have natural fitness for 


to more earnest practical work, the mechanical | 


study of certain prescribed text-books to a more 
complete investigation of the subjects taught, the 
mere imparting of knowledge to the true education 
which /cads out the powers of the pupil, both men- 
tal and moral. 

Thus the demands upon the teacher, both for 
thoughts and labor, come to be much greater than 
in former days. The preliminary preparation for 
his work must be more thorough and complete, 
including a wider range of studies, as well as a 
more intimate acquaintance with each. And he 
must be a constant learner, able to bring to his 
class the freshness that comes from continued 
study, and that enthusiasm for new truths that 
shall inspire the same love of learning in his pupils. 
In discipline, too, it is not enough to maintain quiet 
and order in the school-room. The teacher must 
use his influence oftener than bis authority, and 
strengthen the character while he controls the 
action of his pupils. Hence breadth of culture and 
earnestness of spirit are essential to the teacher 
who would fill acceptably any position in our 
public schools, from the highest department to the 
lowest. 

Such are the claims that are being presented to 
the teacher, and moreover pressed upon the atten- 
tion of the public, as what they ought to expect 
and require, by some of the most earnest men 
among us. How shall we, the teachers, meet these 
demands? Shall we ignore them? Shall we call 
them excessive and unjust? Shall we not rather 
welcome them as giving needed stimulus and direc- 
tion to a work that is too imperfectly done ? 

Whatever leads teachers to think of something 
beyond the little trials and perplexities of the day, 
to plan for their work more broadly than they are 
accustomed to do, and to interest themselves in all 


the work to avail themselves of every means of self- 
improvement, while those utterly unfitted will, we 
may expect, be deterred from the work altogether. 

But especially upon those who are preparing to 
become teachers, is the influence to be desired. 
They will be encouraged to remain longer in the 
preparatory schools, and thus be spared one of the 
greatest hindrances of many of our teachers. Self- 
education is good, but it can never be done so well 
as when it is added to a thorough school training. 
This is needed to furnish both foundation and 
direction for all after-work. Our Normal and High 
Schools are doing a great work. Let them be 
taxed to the utmost, and multiplied if need be, to 
furnish those educated and trained for the work of 
teaching. 

But if the people ask and expect good teachers, 
must they not pay them more liberally, and are 
they willing to do it? Yes, just so far as they are 
educated up to a sense of the influence and impor- 
tance of good schools, they are; and thus it is, as it 
seems to us, that the much-discussed question of 
teachers’ salaries will solve itself. Better work 
will secure better pay, and our communities will 
not be poorer, but richer in consequence—richer 
and stronger for all that is judiciously expended in 
the education of their youth. 

Therefore, we say let our schools be brought to 
the test. Let a just criticism be encouraged by 
the whole body of teachers. Especially let us 
invite and welcome thoroughness in the depart- 
ment of school superintendence. It is equally well 
for our interest and the interest of our employers. 
Let the community know what sort of schools they 





‘are supporting, and they will give a more generous 
| sympathy and co-operation to those that are really 
| worthy. Teachers will be roused to put forth their 
best powers, and taught to correct their faults, 
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They will be less often superficial or careless, and | We will now mention, as the first cause of dis- 
our schools will advance to a higher excellence | order in most schools, noise with the feet. 


than they have yet attained. 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 
BY S. B. FROST, DANIELSONVILLE. 


To remedy this, most teachers require that the 
scholars maintain nearly a motionless attitude ; 
and, when obliged to move, to do so with great 
care. Now, we protest against this requirement, 
There is a certain amount of activity and motion 
|incident to youth and necessary to proper develop- 





The question of school discipline is one which! ment, which should be recognized by the teacher. 
confronts every new teacher at the very threshold No teacher himself would submit to such a require- 


of his career. 


labor. 


It also presents a new phase to every ment. We well remember how this matter of noise 
experienced teacher when entering a new field of| with the feet was solved by us 


On entering 


As success or failure depends so much’ school one morning, several years since, feeling as 


upon a correct solution of the problem, it is hoped | jf our nerves were on the outside instead of being 


that the following suggestions may be of service. | 


Teachers are too apt to view this subject from 
their own standpoint, nearly forgetting that of the 
pupils. Ifthe teacher should place himself in the 
pupil’s desk and remain there for a few days, per- 
haps he would have some new ideas concerning 
the matter presented to his mind. The teacher's 
rights should be carefully ascertained, the pupil’s 
rights truthfully determined. 

To bring this subject more fully before us, we 
will visit two schools which have a reputation for 
excellent discipline, but whose modes are as oppo- 
site as the poles. Let us enter the first school. 
The pupils do not notice our entrance; silence 
reigns supreme. A recitation follows ; the scholars 
take the recitation-seats on tip-toe, making no noise 
whatever ; questions are asked and answered with- 
out animation ; all interest seems to be held in 
abeyance lest some noise might ensue; the class is 
dismissed, and they regain their desks in silence. 
You are forcibly impressed that both teacher and 
pupils are keeping order. 
subordinated to this. 

We will now visit the other school. As we 
enter, many of the pupils look up and greet us with 
a smile. We see life and activity. 


Everything else is 


class is called for recitation they take their places 
as young ladies and gentlemen, without marring | 
their natural manner of walking. We are immedi- 
ately interested in the modes of instruction, the 
animation displayed in the topics under discussion, | 
and the sympathy which exists between teacher | 
and pupil. Neither pupil nor teacher appears to! 
keep order, but it seems a natural outgrowth of al 
correct understanding of the subject both by teacher | 
and pupil. There is a great difference between the 
noise made by a school heartily and earnestly 
engaged in work, and the uncontrolled activity of | 
an idle school. 


| 


When the/} many trains of thought has it not marred ! 


‘cleverly covered up as they should be, the irritation 
‘caused by the moving of the feet upon the floor 
caused us to be so imprudent as to remark that the 
next person making such a noise must stand upon 
the floor by our desk. In a very few moments one 
of our best pupils, deeply engaged in his lesson, 
and not paying attention to his feet as this require- 
ment compelled him to do, made, in moving his 
feet, a noise which attracted our attention. We 
ordered him upon the floor, but, as he was taking 
i his position, we told him and the other pupils that 
| we were more punished than he. Before night we 
| determined upon a plan by which the scholar could 
be comfortable, and, at the same time, not annoy 
us with noise with the feet. We placed under the 
seats cocoa matting, and for nearly fifteen years 
this matting has been an indispensable fixture in 
our school-room. 





The first cost may deter some, 
but as the matting will last a long time, the annual 
expense is trifling. Try this, fellow teachers, and 
you will thank us for the suggestion. 

We mention xotse with the slates as the next 
|cause of disorder. What teacher has not been 
| startled, at all times and under all conceivable cir- 


cumstances, by this noise with the slate? 





How 
How 


_many sudden bursts of impatience has it not 


caused! We suggest the following remedy. Never 
allow a slate to come into immediate contact with 
the desk, but cause some non-conducting substance 
to be placed under the slate. Geographies of the 
atlas form answer very well. If these are not 
available, use the ordinary text-books. 

We adduce whispering as the next cause of dis- 
order. We have tried this plan for many years. 
At the end of every recitation give an intermission 
of a few minutes. The pupils will move about and 
converse with one another. They seem after each 
intermission to take “a new departure.” Grant 
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to whisper when occasion may demand, | be—lead their pupils to form a false estimate of 


and show to the pupil that you desire to grant this| their acquirements. Tell your pupils that you are 
privilege when it will not conflict with good order.|a co-worker with them, only a little in advance ; 
If you find some who persist, after these efforts on| that mental training with you is a life-work, and 
your part, isolate them. They will soon prefer to | that one of the results of thorough education is to 
obey rather than to suffer continued isolation. show one’s ignorance. Mistakes the best of us 


Noise with the books is the next cause of disorder. | 


make, and shall continue to make; yet it is not 


Most of this is made in taking books from under derogatory to true merit to acknowledge error. If 
the desk, or removing them from the outside of the | we try by deceit and chicanery to cover up these 


desk to the inside. Let the pupil, at intermissions, | 
make such arrangements for his books as not to 
necessitate such changes, and you remove this 
cause in a great measure. 

By following these suggestions you will .remove | 
most of the mechanical causes of disorder ; yet, to 
be thoroughly successful, you must advance to a 
higher plane. It is imperative that you gain the 
respect of your pupils. Without this all your best 
endeavors will fail. It lies at the very foundation 
of your career, and you succeed or fail in propor- 


ceive this clearly, we fear that there is a tendency 
on the part of some to use questionable modes in 
its acquisition. Avoid partiality and favoritism. 
Never grant a favor to any whose respect you 
desire, simply because their influence in school is 
great, while to another where influence is less, or 
whose parents are not influential, you would deny 
tho same favor under like circumstances. Children 
are quick to perceive such conduct, and you should 
in all ways avoid giving even the appearance of 
evil, 

This respect of children is best secured by show- 
ing a personal interest in their educational pro- 
gress. In the recitation you must individualize so 
that each member of the class may see that you 
are laboring for him. You will find many frequent 
Opportunities out of school hours to show this 
personal interest. Improve each and every one of 
them honestly, not for self-aggrandizement, but 
because it isa living principle within you. The 
friendships you will thus form, the love and 
sympathy that will flow out of such association will 
now and in after years be a source of gratification 
and exquisite happiness to you. The experience of 
our best teachers is rich in this respect, and the 
memorials which cluster around their associations 
with their pupils form a perennial fountain of un- 
alloyed joy. 

We can also gain the respect of our children dy 
awoiding pretence. While but very few teachers by 
words lay claim to knowledge which they do not 


mistakes, in the end our pupils will find us out. 
We must not rely too much on the dignity which 
our profession is supposed to confer upon us, to 
inspire the respect of our pupils. There is dignity 
in labor honestly performed by any one seeking 
results beyond self, be he farmer or mechanic, 
merchant or teacher. Let us dignify our profession 
by a manly behavior in the school and out of the 
school, remembering that acts speak louder than 
words, and that we cannot expect to make our 
pupils -more truthful, honest, or virtuous than we 
are ourselves. 

And lastly, we should not let a false public 
opinion put us into a wrong position, either with 
our pupils or our patrons. We should act out our 
individuality. If we are not what we should be, let 
us use all honorable means to become so. If we 
cannot rise to a correct standard, we should leave 
the profession. 


— — +o > 


Young JEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


TOURS OF OBSERVATION AMONG THE 
SCHOOLS.—No. V. 


BY A. PARISH, SUPT. OF SCHOOLS, NEW HAVEN. 


“T think we proposed, at our last interview, to 
consider the importance of right thinking, as a con- 
dition of sight action. I hope you will not regard 
the subject as too dry and abstract to be interesting 
or practical.” 

“Well, no—but wouldn’t it be better if you 
would tell me drect/y how to govern a school, and 
how to make scholars learn their lessons and be 
interested in their studies? I see everywhere that 
these are the principal difficulties teachers have to 
encounter, and they often fail because they do not 
seem to know just what to do. One teacher threat- 
ens often to punish the disorderly and idle scholars, 
but soon the threats cease to frighten the pupils to 
behave well, or to study ; another makes the lazy 
or playful pupil stand on the floor or in the corner 





possess, many, by their acts—unconsciously, it may 


of the school-room ; but such will not study much 
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there, and frequently, when the teacher's eye is not 
on him, he improves the opportunity to attract the 
attention of all the scholars, and make more dis- 
order than he could at his seat; so that method 
fails. Then another teacher punishes with the rod 
quite often, and scolds a great deal, telling the 
children how bad they are, and that they deserve 
the severest punishment. And some teachers look 
stern and cross, and move around among the chil- 
dren with a threatening air as if somebody would 
surely get hurt. And yet, really good order and 
cheerful study are not secured by these and many 
similar severe methods. Indeed, I think some- 
times, the more these teachers talk and threaten 
and punish, the worse their schools become.” 

“O yes, I see you want me to make a short cut, 
and give you some patent-right to a method that 
will produce a self-working process, so that, like a 
watch wound up, the machine will go alone, at 
least till it runs down. But don’t you see that I 
cannot recommend any of the methods you have 
just described, for you have marked them down as 
failures, and now you ask of me something better 
in place of them.” 

“Yes, that is true: and yet I cannot imagine 
what substitute you can name that will be more cer- 
tain to succeed. To tell the truth, I was afraid you 
would give me a lecture on metaphysics, in talkin 
about right thinking. But I will promise to give 
you strict attention if you do, and shall hope to get 


oC 
> 


some practical good from what you may suggest.” 
“Well, then, first, let me ask you to hear what 

the wise man says: ‘As he (man) ¢hinketh in his 

heart, so 7s he.” Let us draw the lesson from these 


words. The mind is the real man. Thinking is 
the mind in action. So, the action, resulting from 


the thinking 


g, indicates the character of the indi- 


vidual. If you watch individuals in business or 
pleasure, you can determine from their actions, 
pretty accurately, what is the general current of 
each one’s thoughts. Asa man thinketh, so, in the 


main, he zs, and so he ac/s. Now, since ‘the man 


is only a child of older growth,’ let us apply the| 


maxim to the child, the pupil in school. The boy 


that thinks of his book, loves to learn, shows the | 


course in which his thoughts run by the expression 
of his countenance, by his position and action. 
The 
boy full of play and mischief reveals as clearly what 
he is, by his actions. Now, it is just here that the 
teacher's capability begins to be tested. The first 
evidence indicating success or failure will appear 
in the teacher’s ability to detect motives from those 


‘As he thinketh, so is he’—he is studious. 
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actions, looks, and language which reveal what’are 
the leading thoughts in the pupil’s mind. If suc. 
cessful in discerning intentions, the next and only 
qualifications needed are such skill and resources 
as to be able to change and control the current of the 
pupil’s thoughts. Now, instead of attempting to 
specify methods, let us visit a school-room and 
observe the operations, both of the teacher and 
pupils.” 

“Why did you take me to this primary room? 
I think anybody can control and teach such little 
five or six year old children.” 

“But you forget, perhaps, that room which we 
visited the other day, when, as we entered, the 
noise and hum of voices suggested that the children 
were having their ‘speaking recess.’ Do you re- 
member your surprise when, on asking the teacher 
if it was her recess hour, she replied no, it was the 
usual condition of her school ?” 

“Oh, yes, but I saw at once she had no power to 
control the children ; did not seem to know where 
or how to begin to bring them to order; for they 
were all in perfect confusion, whispering, talking, 
throwing pencils, dropping slates, striking each 
other, laughing out loud, etc. That teacher, most 
clearly, was not competent to have charge of even 
little children.” 

“And yet, the teacher who preceded her always 
had the best of order, and secured it without appar- 
ent effort. It seemed perfectly natural for the 
children to behave well, and for the teacher to 
govern easily ; indeed, the school appeared almost 
So is a difference in the 
management even of primary children, by different 
teachers.” 


“to go alone.” there 


“Well, this school is a specimen, I should say, 
of perfect discipline. How quiet the children are ; 
yet every one seems busy, cheerful, and happy. 
See how promptly they all move as the teacher 
gives the signals ; how attentive to every direction 
given by the teacher.” 





“T selected this room asa good illustration of 
| what a teacher can do by a careful scanning of 
motives ; interpreting the thoughts of her pupils 
| by expression of the face and every movement, 
/even with primary children. This teacher has a 
‘remarkable tact in reading the thoughts and dis- 
| Positions of her little ones, and is always ready to 
correct their errors in a pleasant, motherly way, so 
| that they are always cheerful, and never appear 
happier than when in school.” 

“T notice that the teacher's eye never fails to 
see every movement in the room ; and if a child is 
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disorderly s : : 
intention of the pupil. If some wrong act is done|g 


inac 


ual 
has some remedy for repeated carelessness, or even | c 


intentional mischievousness, that makes the little 
transgressor feel uncomfortable because made con-|s 
scious of his error. 


he seems to measure deliberately the|(Charles’ Heart). It stands alm 
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ost alone in its 
lory among a few dim companions. Lying 


vertently, her gentle admonition is adapted to| within the great equilateral triangle of Arcturus, 
the state of the child's mind, and is far more effect-| Denebola, and Cor Caroli, is the hazy but interest- 
than a harsh expression or a blow. Shealways|ing group of Berenice’s Hair. It is too easily re- 


ognized to need further description. 
Low down towards the southern horizon, in the 
ummer evening, quite a marked object is a distinct 


I observe, too, that the chil-| trapezium, south of Virgo, and 15° southwest of 


dren all seem to know that there is an eye watch-|Spica. This is Corvus, the Crow; a long waving 
ing everything they do, and few venture to do|line of stars coming down to Corvus all the way 
wrong, because the teacher will know it. And yet, | from Cancer, constitutes Hydra, the Water Snake, 


there is no appearance of governing by fear.” 


As there are few bright stars in this part of the 


“The unusual success of this teacher comes from | heavens, this line is easily traced. Cor. Hydrae, a 
her knowledge of the disposition of her children,|lovely second magnitude star, is in this line, 20° 
her skill in applying correction, and especially her| southwest of Regulus. A straight line through 
care to forestall and prevent improprieties and} Regulus, and the second star of the Sickle north of 


transgression. And in these few words may be} Regulus, will exactly strike it. 
Hydra, just west of Corvus, is a larger but less 


found the secret of all school government.” 


Standing upon 


- : conspicuous trapezium, forming Crater, the Cup. 


EVENINGS WITH THE STARS.—No. IX. 


Due south of Spica, and forming a large equilat- 


or eral triangle with the two trapeziums of Libra 


BY W. B. DWIGHT, NEW BRITAIN. 


and Corvus, is the Centaur, too apt to be bathed in 


East of Lyra, and close to it, is the larger|the haze of the horizon. A triangle of 6° on a side 
and grander group of the Northern Cross and| forms the shoulders and breast ; four fifth magni- 
Cygnus, the Swan, of which the Cross forms the | tudes in a little group above this, the head ; a sim- 
head, neck, and shoulders. Three large stars and/jilar group to the east, the shield; and two third 
several small ones form the shaft, and three the | magnitudes, in a horizontal line below the triangle, 


crosspiece, one being common to both. The stars 


form the waist. The most eastern of these two 


at the ends of the shaft form a nearly equilateral | is to be especially marked as Alpha Centauri, the 


triangle with the star Lyra. 

South of Lyra and a little to the east will be 
seen, but just above the haze of the horizon, a 
brilliant star. It is the centre one of the three, 
which are close together in a straight line, pointing 
always, in the early summer evenings, like an 
arrow, to the eastern horizon. The bright one is 
Aquila, first magnitude ; and the three, with two 
fourth magnitudes, standing together 8° to the 
northeast, and a few minor stars, constitute The 
Eagle. The lowest star of the three is also in the 
head of Antinores, and with six or seven stars of 
the third and fourth magnitude lying to the south- 
west, constitute the constellation of that name. It 
is not very striking. A little gem of a group— 
diamond-shape, with one star outside of the diamond 
—lies 10° east of the Eagle. This is the Dolphin. 

We will now locate an exquisite little star, only 
of the third magnitude, yet of peculiar brilliancy. 
It is nearly overhead. Strike a straight line 
between Denebola (Leo’s tail) and Arcturus. Just 
above the middle of this line (north), at a distance 
from it equal to its length, is this gem, Cor. Caroli 





nearest of the fixed stars. 


It will be well to notice now a cluster of small 


stars, just south of the left-hand of Hercules, east 
of Hercules. This is Cerberus, and the very small 
triangle of fourth magnitudes south of it, and 
almost touching the shoulder of Serpentanius, is the 


head of the Bull of Poniatowskia. Note that the 
Solstitial Colure passes directly through Cerberus, 
close to the east of the Bull’s head, and then through 
the bow of Sagittarius. 

With the exception of two or three insignificant 
groups, mostly composed of telescopic stars, we 
have now completed the study of this part of the 


heavens. 


~<oom — 


(MiscELLANY. 


— -* — 


SHOULD AMERICAN YOUTH BE EDUCATED 
ABROAD.—No. II. 


The laudation of the German system of training has 
not been without reason, in former times. The distinc- 
tive features of this system are, minuteness and accu- 
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racy of detail in the foundations of every study, patience | fact ; and Christendom owes a debt of gratitude to such 


in qt 
and thoroughness of investigation in the pursuit of par-| investigators. “ But,” he added with emphasis, «jp yer 
ticular branches, familiarity with the subject through it-| America you do not need to make the Wenigkeit the ob- —bt 
eration, examination, discussion, and review, and the | ject of your training. You have other uses for educated strot 
discipline of the memory to a ready command of the | minds, and require other methods. With us this is a way, 
materials of knowledge. There can be no question that | necessity.” fact: 
the method of teaching Latin, for instance, by constant | This necessity of German scholarship, so fortunate for sor | 
drilling in the principles of grammar, by oral and writ- | the general increase of knowledge, has arisen from the own 
ten translation from German into Latin, by composition | old political and commercial condition of Germany, now pret 
in Latin prose and verse, by lectures given in Latin and | fast passing away. Formerly 3 ay ae of talent had som 
followed by extemporaneous exercises from the students | before him few openings for commercial or political life, tutic 
in the same tongue—that such training, begun in child-| 80 he betook himself to scholarship. But here almost abo 
hood and pursued for ten years, give to the German | every inch of ground was pre-occupied, by the multitude kno 
student a facility in Latin quotation, speech, and writing, | Of students and sub-division of topics. How should he the 
not common to the graduate of an American college. | make his mark and gain a footing? Having taken his and 


The German feels at home in his Latin and Greek, so | doctor's degree, he would study to qualify himself for Ge 
that he takes pleasure in keeping up his acquaintance | fecognition as a prevat docent in some university—the 


: $00 
with classic authors. I happen to know of several little | fitst step toward a professorship. But now he must for 
. . . . . 2 lawwry - > > } “ ‘ 
circles in Berlin, in which gentlemen of official stand-| Write a book. Tholuck once said to me, “In America Gt 


. . - ° . , -|- } ¢ b- 1a ~], 
ing, judges, secretaries, generals, ete., find recreation in You ask, What has a man done? In Germany we ask, } 
I'he book is the young scholar’s 


MOF 


a weekly reunion for reading Horace, Plautus, Terence, | What has he writfen? 


Homer, Plato, ‘Tacitus, Thucydides, and also the more ‘introduction to those who are to judge of his ability, ol 
fragmentary classics in the original, and I have been | 2nd to determine his future. But what shall we write? cas 
surprised at the facility with which one and another | Every topic has been discussed, every library is over- wit 
without special preparation, would comment upon crit-| stocked ; so he hunts up a Wenigkeit which others have cia 
ical niceties of the text or peculiarities of usage or con-| 0Vetlooked, some question of accent, of punctuation, of de 
struction. But there are such clubs also in Boston and | date, and elaborates this into an octavo. Or failing of to 
New York, and the method of teaching Latin and Greek | this he broaches some new theory, and launches forth a wi 
in the best academies and colleges of America is much | Speculative treatise for his prufung, or he writes over a st: 
more nearly assimilated tothe German than it was thirty | Subject that had been exhausted twenty times before, “ 
years ago. American professors have mastered the | for the sake of giving some new version or interpreta- br 
German method, and have so far applied this that stu-| tion to the well-worn theme ; as for example, I see be- - 
dents no longer need to go to Germany for it. fore me at this moment a new octavo of 350 pages, stat- tif 

Another feature of the German system is the pains- | i%g afresh the theological system of Augustine. Ry 
taking and exhaustive treatment of the literature of the) 1 this state of things, as well as to some native ten- al 
topic, so that the student as far as possible is put in pos- | dency of the German mind, is due that strange mixture by: 
session of all that has been said and done, and of all | of fact and fantasy that one finds in works of German by 
that is known upon the subject which he is pursuing. | scholarship ;—the Wenigkeit hunted with a most praise- * o 
A German professor usually opens his course of lectures | Worthy thoroughness, but the theoretical possibility, the 1 
with a long catalogue of books upon his topic, with a| Moglichkeit, assumed or asserted with the most provok- te 
brief characterization of each, thus bringing the student |i™g dogmatism ;—Niebuhr upsets all old traditions of . 
as it were into personal relation with authors, and guid- | the Roman history, Mommsen upsets Niebuhr, and now 
ing him in the use of the library. |my learned friend is writing a book to upset Mommsen 

But this minuteness and thoroughness has also its | with new facts and theories! German sholarship, and P 
narrow side. Said a German professor to me, “Our! perhaps, too, the German mind, though given to spe- ‘ 
system tends always to MWenzgkeit; we are continually | cious refinement, nevertheless lacks that sharp, clear, ; 
searching after some little thing, some tiny point—| logical discrimination which is so characteristic of the 
Wenigkeit.” This tendency of the German student to | Anglo-Saxon mind, and pre-eminently of the New Eng- 
explore “the infinitely little,” has proved of immense _land type ; and it is a grave question for the future of : 


service to the scholarship of the world ; all literature | American scholarship and philosophy, of the American 
reaps its benefits. My friend has himself twice vindi-| pulpit, and of American statesmanship, whether any con- : 
cated the New Testament history by the discovery of a| siderable number of American youth shall be deprived | 
Wenigkeit in chronology, from contemporary Roman | of that discipline of the reasoning powers, that exercise 
history ; anda work he has now in preparation is likely | in the logic of common sense, which is of the very es- 
to do this for the third time. Most enjoyable is his en- | sence of American training, and be sent to Germany to 
thusiasm over the first faint trace of some Wenigkeit | hunt the Wenigkeit or chase after the fantasy. The ac- 
which may help to fix some date or to corroborate a! curacy, the minuteness, the patience, the perseverance 
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in quest of facts, the American boy should be trained to 
as thoroughly and as conscientiously as is the German 
—but he should also acquire the clearer, sharper, 
stronger American way, the more thoroughly scientific 
way, of handling and using facts, and of discriminating 
facts and vagaries. ‘Track almost any German profes- 
sor or author, upon almost any subject, and while you 
own your obligation for his patient research, you are 
pretty likely to catch him in some illogical deduction, 
some groundless assumption, some unconscious substi- 
tution of theory for a fact; or at the moment you are 
about to measure accurately the height and area of his 
knowledge, he will dodge behind the clouds! When 
the American student is mature enough to take the fact 
and reject the fancy, let him place himself under the 
German professor ; but by coming into such contact too 
soon, he may lose in breadth, comprehensiveness, and 
force, where he might gain in minuteness and in spe- 
cific fullness. 

Not long ago I spent an evening in company with two 
or three German professors and one of the most accom- 
plished of English scholars. ‘The Englishman had oc- 
casion, in the most modest way, to show his familiarity 
with Greece, which was his speciality ; but as various so- 
cial and philosophical questions came up, he showed a 
depth of understanding and a range of reading that gave 
to his conversation the charm of a cultivated lecture. I 
walked home with one of the German professors—who 
stands at the head of his department, and whose works 
are prized in England and America—and on the way he 
broke out in this strain of impetuous melancholy. “I 
never meet a well-bred Englishman without feeling mor- 
tified at the xarrowness of our German system of educa- 
tion. We learn one thing thoroughly ; aim to know all 
about it ; but for the rest, we must ask some one who 
has studied that ; whereas the English scholar, besides 
being good in his own department, knows much about 
many things, and can converse well upon many subjects. 
The fault is in our system ; it is too xarrow. I intend 
to educate my son differently—more after the English 
method.” 

Said another German scholar to me, after I had ex- 
pounded the American system, and had shown him the 
course at Yale: “I am satisfied that your system is bet- 
ter than ours, especially in the obligatory recitations.” 
And on this point a professor said: “We need your 
obligatory method for young men. We must have the 
American system. It is lamentable how many young 
men enter our Universities who never come to their de- 
grees, but waste their time in idleness, in gaming, and 
in beer. his comes of having attendance upon lec- 
tures voluntary, at too early an age.” 

It should be understood that, in matters of education, 
America is no longer a borrower in the European mar- 
ket. She has something to give in exchange for what- 
ever she receives ; and she cannot afford to give her 
sons into the hands of strangers at the most critical 
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period of youth. To sum up all, an American youth of 
from twelve to twenty would have little to gain ina 
European education, and if left without parental guid- 
ance and control, would run the risk of losing much. 
He might lose his manners and his morals ; his patriotic 
memories and aspirations ; his religious habits and be- 
liefs ; he must needs lose his identity with American 
alumni—so desirable for his comfort and his influence 
in after years ; and he would surely lack that facility in 
speech and pen in his native tongue, and that discipline 
of his reasoning powers in the straightforward, honest, 
practical American way, which are so necessary to his 
success in any department of professional or civil life, 
or in the employment of any knowledge or science to 
the advantage of his fellow-men. An Americanized 
German can work his way far better, and is altogether a 

better sort of creature, than a Germanized American. 

3ERLIN, July, 1873. DEUTSCHES REICH. 
—German Correspondence of N. Y. Observer, 


A PILGRIMAGE TO ELIHU YALE’S GRAVE. 


CHESTER, ENG., Sept. 1, 1873. 

Durham, which lies half an hour’s ride south of here, 
has grown too prosperous to stay picturesque. Ivy- 
covered gables and carved wooden fronts have given 
way to monstrous blocks of brick. The old Abbey 
church, once famed as one of the seven wonders of 
Wales, is elbowed by dirty little tenements and dirty big 
manufactories. It was only by repeated inquiries that 
we found where it was. The first man we asked had 
never heard of it, and the first woman directed us to a 
new Methodist chapel at the other end of the town. 
Finally, however, we turned down a narrow street and 
saw the stately old Gothic tower right before us. Its 
140 feet of brown stone are wrought in elaborate tracery 
and rich canopy work, and are adorned with rows of 
sculptured saints, who somehow escaped the pious 
zeal of puritan image-breakers, under the common- 
The church stands in an oblong enclosure 
equally with 
There 


wealth. 
of about four acres, covered pretty 
gravestones and grass. There are no trees. 
are also no ash-heaps, except at the back of 
the church, where the few tombs left in sight at 
all peer out of a large selection of household refuse. 
The guide-books to the town declares that more care is 
now taken of the churchyard. Let us hope so. The 
same authority says that “ Elihu Yale, of Plas Gronow, 
near the town, and for some time Governor of Fort 
George, India,” is buried here. It gives a portion of 
his epitaph, and finishes the tale of his glories by add- 
ing: “ He is said to have first introduced auctions into 
England.” We found his tomb very near the great 
tower, a little to the right of the main entrance. It is 
much like a half-score of others near by. Over the brick 
vault, on a level with the ground, is a flooring of granite, 
about ten feet by six. In the granite is set an iron 
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railing and on it is an oblong stone structure, five feet 
long and two feet wide and high. The whole is in a sad 
state of decay. The granite floor is so broken that 
nearly half the rusty iron palings are held in place only 
by the bar above ; the marble pillars at the corners of 
the superstructure are fast crumbling away ; the side 
and end slabs, three of which bear inscriptions, are so 
shattered and worn that the now almost illegible letters 
will soon be entirely so; and the slate covering is a 
mere collection of vanishing flakes. By long and care- 
ful study we managed to decipher a good part of the 
inscriptions. ‘That on the righthand side runs as 
follows : 
N. B. 2] 
ELIHU YALE, Esq’. 
is [was] buried the twenty-second of July 
the Year of our Lord 
MDCCXXL. 
>» 


The first two letters are so far gone that the “ N. B. 
is little more than a guess. So too with the first name. 
A stranger to Governor Yale’s history would take it for 
ELIUO. 

On the left-hand side is the legend : 


Born in America, in Europe bred, 

In Afric travell’d and in Asia wed, 

Where long he liv’d and thriv’d, in London dead. 

Much good, some ill he did, so hope all’s even 

And that his soul through mercy’s gone to Heaven, 

You that survive and read this tale take care 

For this most certain evd to prepare 

Where, blest in peace, the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in their silent dust. 
The three italicised words are sometimes respect- 
Of these 
three, the first seems unlikely, as it would break the 
rhyme with the two first lines, and not make a satisfac- 
factory one with “ thriv’d.” It is, moreover, chiseled in 
the same line with this. In the third case, “Where” 
suits the metaphor better than “ When” would ; but in 
the second, “ exit,” while preserving the sense, would 
complete the metre. We regretted to be obliged to 
translate the tiny hollows left in the stone into the 
monosyllables, but there seemed no escape. 

Of the end-slabs, only the one nearer the church 

has a legend. 


ively rendered “ died,” “ exit,” and “ when.” 


It runs as follows: 


In the Year of our Lord 
MDCCCXX 

This Tomb under [went ?] 

a general 








to perpetuate the [memory ?] 
of Elihu Yale 
to the 
improvements of the 
Church, 
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ary Magazine. A few bas-reliefs might adorn the arch, 
—not illustrations of Elihu Yale’s life, unless indeed 
that story of his murdering some one has really been 
disproved ; but sketches of the college as it was in his 
time, is now, and will be ten years hence. The announce- 
ment that the last subject was to be sculptured might 
cause the instantaneous foundation of several fine build- 
ings, all of which would be duly represented therein, 
The Corporation might thus turn a neat penny by the 
transaction, and would certainly give the college a first- 
class advertisement. And we would all be doing honor 
| to a man who, though he may have done “ some ill,” yet 
did “ much good” for us, and for all who are to come 


after us 
“Neath the elms of dear old Yale.” 


A. B. M. 
HOMER VINDICATED. 
RECOVERY OF KING PRIAM’S TREASURES, ABANDONED 
AT THE SACK OF TROY. 

The Augsburg Gase//e publishes a letter of Dr. Henry 
Schliermann, who for the last three years has been oc- 
cupied with excavations on the site of Ilium. It is 
dated Troy, July 17, and contains information of very 
great importance to archzologists on the latest results 
of his labors. We extract the following from Schlier- 
mann’s interesting letter : 

“At the beginning of this month, as I was digging at 
a depth of 84 metres (27 feet 10 inches), I found the 
| great circular wall of Troy, which proceeds in a direc- 
| tion northwest by west, from the Scazan Gate, and sub- 
| sequently in the immediate neighborhood of Priam’s 
| palace I struck a large copper object of singular form, 
| which claimed my attention the more as I believed I 

noticed gold behind it. On it rested a solid layer of 
_red ash and calcined fragments 114 to 134 metres thick. 
On this was built a wall 14 metres thick and 8 metres 
high, which consisted of large rocks and clay, and must 
date back to the period immediately following the de- 
struction of Troy. To save the treasure from the cu- 
| pidity of my workmen, and preserve it for the benefit of 
science, the utmost haste was necessary, and although 
| it was not yet time for breakfast I ordered them at once 
to cease work. While my workmen were taking their 
| meal and resting I cut out the treasure with a large 
knife, a feat not to be accomplished without great ex- 
ertion and danger of life. For the great fortified wall, 








Is it not worth Yale’s while to see to it that this tomb 
undergoes some process in 1873, which shall really 
make perpetual the memory of her somewhat unsaintly 
patron saint? The present structure might be left as it 
is, and over it there might be built a graceful marble | 
arch, surmounted by a statue of the old Governor, who 
should, of course, frown down upon Wrexham church- | 
yard in the self-same guise in which he looks from the 
walls of Alumni Hall and the cover of the Yale Liter- 


which I must mine, threatened to topple over every in- 
stant. But the sight of so many objects, each of which 
is of incalculable value to science, made me foolhardy 
and I disregarded the danger. But without the aid of 
my dear wife it would have been impossible for me to 
carry off the treasure. She was ever ready to pack the 


_ objects I dug out into her shawl and to convey them to 


a place of safety. 
“The object which I had first seen was a large, flat 
copper dish, of the form of a large tray. It is 49 centi- 
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metres in diameter, is quite flat, and surrounded by a 
rim 4 centimetres high. In all probability it is a shield. 
The second object which I brought to light was a cop- 
per kettle with two horizontal handles. ‘The third ob- 
ject was a long plate of copper, having a rim 2 milli- 
metres in hight. A silver vase 12 centimetres high is 
soldered on it. The fourth object was a copper vase. 
Next I found a perfectly round bottle in the purest gold. 
Around it runs a partially finished zig-zag decoration. 
A heavy goblet, also of the purest gold, and another 
gold drinking vessel of the form of a ship, with two 
large handles, which weighed exactly 600 grammes (114 
pounds avoirdupois). On the one side there is an 
opening for drinking 7 centimetres in breadth; the 
opening on the other side measures but three centi- 
metres. Perhaps, according to the suggestion of Prof. 
Stephanos Kumanudes, of Athens, the host drank first 
from the small opening, whilst the guest, as a mark of 
honor, was invited to drink from the larger aperture. 
The treasure likewise contains a small goblet of gold 
alloyed with 25 per cent. of silver, whose foot measures 
only 2 centimetres in hight and 2's centimetres in 
breadth. Moreover it is not entirely straight, and 
seems to have been placed only in an inverted position. 
I also discovered six pieces of an alloy of gold and sil- 
ver hammered into the form of large blades, one end 
of which was round, the other cut out into the shape of 
acresent. In all likelihood these are the Homeric tal- 
ents, which must have been small, since, for instance, 
Achilles (II., xxiii., 269) proposes as the first prize in 
the funeral contest, a female slave, as the second prize 
ahorse, as the third a kettle, and as the fourth two 
talents of gold. I also found there three large silver 
vases ; all of them are spherical below, and must have 
rested against something. I also found there a silver 
goblet, a silver bowl, and two beautifully worked silver 
vases. The larger vase has two little tubes on each 
side, and was hung up by a string passed through the 
tubes. 

“Partly on top of, partly next to, the articles above 
mentioned, I found thirteen copper lance-heads. At 
their lower end may be seen a hole, in which in most 
cases the nail or pin by means of which the lance-head 
had been fastened to the wooden shaft was inserted. 
The Trojan spears, therefore, differed essentially from 
the Roman and Greek, for the Trojans stuck the shaft 
into the spear-head, the Greeks and Romans the spear- 
head into the shaft. I also found fourteen of the cop- 
per weapons so frequently occurring here, and never 
met with elsewhere, which while almost pointed at the 
end, develop at the other into a broad blade. I formerly 
considered them to be a peculiar kind of spear, but am 
now convinced that they can have been nothing but 
battle-axes. Moreover, I discovered seven large double- 
edged knife copper daggers. Only one ordinary single- 
edged knife was found among these treasures. I also 
found the fragment of a sword, as well as a four-cor- 
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nered copper bar, with a sharp edge, which must cer- 
tainly have served as a weapon. As I found all the 
above mentioned objects together, or packed the one 
into the other on the city wall, which, according to 
Homer, was built by Neptune and Apollo, it seems cer- 


‘tain that they lay in a wooden box, which is mentioned 


in the Iliad as existing in Priam’s palace. This appears 
the more undoubted as I found next to the articles a 
copper key, ten and a half centimes in length, the key- 
bit being five centimetres square. The key itself bears 
very considerable likeness to the large safe-keys used in 
banks. Strange to say, this key had a wooden handle. 
This is proved by the end of the handle, which, as in 
the case of the daggers, is bent at right angles. Prob- 
ably the treasure was hastily stowed away into the box 
by some member of Priam’s family, who carried it 
away without having time to withdraw the key. On 
the wall he was overtaken either by the enemy or the 
fire, and was compelled to abandon the chest, which 
was immediately buried to the depth of five or six feet 
under the red ashes and the stones of the adjoining 
palace. 

“ That the treasure was packed away at the risk of life 
and amidst fear and trembling is seen by the contents of 
the largest vase, at whose bottom I found two magnifi- 
cent golden head-bands and one frontlet, and four 
splendid, most artistic ear-pendants of gold. On these 
lay fifty-six golden ear-rings of most singular design, 
and thousands of very small rings, dice, buttons, etc., 
all of gold, which were evidently detached from the 
jewelry. Then followed six gold bracelets, and on the 
top were placed the two small gold goblets. The one 
head-band measures 51 centimetres (20 inches), and 
consists of a golden chain, from each side of which 
hang down eight chains, 30 centimetres (15 inches) 
long, which are covered entirely with small golden 
leaves to cover the temples. At the end of each of 
these sixteen chains hangs an idol, 314 centimetres (1/4 
inches) in length, adorned with the owl’s head of the 
goddess patron of Ilion. Between these pendants for 
adorning the temples may be seen seventy-four chains, 
also covered with leaves, and 10 centimetres (4 inches) 
in length, destined to hang down the forehead. To 
each is attached a double leaf, 2 centimetres (%4 inch) 
longer. Of the six bracelets two are entirely plain, 
closed, and 4 millimetres (4 inch) thick. The third is 
also closed, but consists of a decorated band, 1 milli- 
metre in thickness, and 6 millimetres broad. The re- 
maining three are double, and are bent at the ends and 
adorned with heads. The fifty six other ear-rings are 
of various sizes, and three of them seem to have been 
worn as finger-rings also by the royal princesses. 
Above the ear-rings in the silver vases were laid a num- 
of ornaments strung on strings or fastened to leather, 
for on and beneath them I found, as mentioned above, 
thousands of small golden articles, viz., rings, etc. 
The person who attempted to save the treasure luckily 
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had the presence of mind to place the silver vase, with 

the valuables I have described, in the chest in an up- 

right position, so that not a single pearl fell out, and 

everything has remained unharmed. In conclusion, Dr. 

Schliermann expresses the hope of finding more trea- 
, 


sures.’ 


Tue GRANGES OF THE PaTRONS OF HUSBANDRY — 
The idea of the “ Patrons of Husbandry” was originally 
borrowed from an association, which for many years 
had maintained a feeble existence in a community of 
Scotch farmers in North Carolina. The objects of this 
Scotch society, so far as can be ascertained, appear to 
have been the purchase of all needed supplies from 
first hands and at wholesale rates, and the cultivation of 
more intimate social relations among its members ; that 
is, it was a secret codperative, industrial, and social as- 
sociation among those already allied by mutual work 
and interest and sympathy. It was meagre in number, 
and narrow in influence, to a degree that the fact of its 
existence was unknown beyond the limits of the little 
community affected by its institutions. Nor was it un- 
til the spring of 1868 that the idea of these Scotch 
farmers first began to be mooted abroad, and become 
known to the people of the West. During the previous 
winter, Mr. O. H. Kelley, of Itasca, Minn., and a dozen 
other leading agriculturists of the West, happening to- 
gether in Washington, held frequent interviews in rela- 
tion to the interests of the farming population of the 
Great West. It was at this time and place that the 
farmers’ movement first suggested itself to their minds, 
upon learning of the character and operation of the 
little Scotch society in North Carolina, whence sprung 
the agricultural revolution in its present shape. At 
once the idea was seized upon, and adapted to meet the 
purposes of a national organization. Early in the year 
1868 a “grange” was organized at Itasca, Minn., under 
the supervision of Mr. Kelley. This was the first 
grange organization in the United States, except the 
organic germ in North Carolina. Another grange was 
speedily organized at Newton, Jasper County, Ia. ; and 
in a short time a third entered upon a feeble existence 
at Waukon, Allamakee County, Ia. Here and there in 
various parts of the West and Northwest, other granges 
were organized from time to time ; but the movement 
had not yet taken firm root, and its existence was still 
precarious. At the end of 1871, the order had been in- 
troduced into Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Illinois ; 
but, up to the close of the year 1871, its entire number 
in the four States named is estimated at not over sev- 
enty-five thousand. Quickened by a new impulse, and 
strengthened by a powerful vitality, its progress within 
the past twelve months, beginning with the year 1872, 
has been not less than wonderful. From its weak army 
of seventy-five thousand, it is claimed that, in the same 
four States, its membership has swelled to the more for- 
midable number of four hundred and fifty thousand, 





and is constantly increasing with the same rapid vigor, 
At the same time, the order has been introduced into a 
large proportion of the remaining States, and some of 
the territories, and is extending not only to the north 
and west, but also to the east and south. It is this pro- 
digious growth, rapid advance, and general diffusion 
throughout the country, that gives the deepest signifi- 
cance to this movement. In Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and particularly in Georgia, the agricultural 
classes are organizing granges with the same avidity 
which characterizes the movement in the Northwest. 
Altogether it is found in active operation at the present 
time in twenty States, two or three territories, and in 
the Canadas. —Mrs. Swalm, in Old and New. 


THe Bep or THE ATLANTIC OcEAN. — Thompson 
sums up the general results of the Atlantic soundings 
as follows: “In the Arctic Sea there is deep water, 
reaching to gooo feet, to the west and south-west of 
Extending from the coast of Norway, 
and including Iceland, Faroe Ireland, Shetland and 
Orkney, Great Pritain and Ireland, and the bed of the 
North Sea to the coast of France, there is a wide 


Spitzbergen. 


plateau on which the depth rarely reaches 3000 feet ; 
but to the west of Iceland, and communicating doubt- 
less with the deep water in the Spitzbergen Sea, a 
trough 500 miles wide, and in some places nearly 
12,000 feet deep, curves along the west coast of Green- 
land. This is the pass of one of the great Arctic re- 


turn currents. After sloping gradually to the depth of . 


3000 feet to the westward of the coast of Iceland, in 
latitude 52°, the bottom suddenly dips to 10,000 feet at 
the rate of about 15 to 19 feet in the roo, and from 
this point to within some 200 miles of the coast of 
Newfoundland, when it begins to shoal again, there is a 
vast undulating submarine plain, averaging about 
12,000 feet in depth below the suriface—the telegraphic 
plateau. A valley about 500 miles wide, and with a 
mean depth of 15,000 feet, stretches from off the south- 
west coast of Ireland, along the coast of Europe, dip- 
ping into the Bay of Biscay, past the Strait of Gib- 
ralter, and along the west coast of Africa. Opposite 
to the Cape De Verde Islands it seems to merge into 
a slightly deeper trough, which occupies the axis of the 
South Atlantic, and passes into the Antarctic Sea. A 
nearly similar valley curves round the coast of North 
America, and is 12,000 feet in depth off Newfoundland 
and Labrador, and becoming considerably deeper to 
the southward, where it follows the outline of the coast 
of the States and the Bahamas and Windward Islands, 
and finally joins the central trough of the South Atlantic 
off the coast of Brazil, with a depth of 15,000 feet.” 


PLANTS IN SLEEPING Rooms. — The Gardeners’ 
Monthly speaks of the popular idea that as plants are 
known to give off carbonic acid gas at night, their pres- 
ence in sleeping rooms is consequently unwholesome— 
as being “nonsense” and a “ bugaboo.” It states that 
a sleeping infant in the room—which many of us learn 
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ip tolerate—Wwill “exhale more carbonic acid in one 
night than a hundred pot plants,” and quotes certain 
recent investigations on the subject by Prof. Kedzie, of 
the Michigan Agricultural College. Prof. K. has been 
analyzing air taken before sunrise from the college green 
house, crowded with plants, and finds it to contain actu- 
allya fraction less carbonic acid than was present in 
the afmosphere out of doors. A similar examination of 
air taken in the day time showed still less than at night. 
Prof. K.’s conclusion is : 

“Now, if a room in which were more than 6,000 
plants, while coniaining more carbonic acid by night 
than by day, contains less carbonic acid than any sleep- 
ing room on this continent, we may safely conclude that 
one or two dozen plants in a room will not exhale 
enough carbonic acid by night to injure the sleepers.’” 


FpucatloN IN SoutH AvusrRaALiA.—The report of 
the Board of Government Education in South Australia 
has been received at the Department of the Interior. 
The report contains some very interesting statements, 
among which are the following : The number of schools 
for which grants were made for stipends to teachers 
was, at the close of the year, 307. During the year 16 
new schools were opened. ‘The number of licensed 
teachers was 299, of which number 266 were males and 
73 females. The number of assistant male teachers 
was 36; females, 195; total, 231. The population of 
the colony is 190,676, and the average out of the whole 
population that attended the public schools was 1 out of 


9.6 of the entire number. The total number of chil- 
dren under instruction was 28,859. Singing is practiced 
in almost all the schools, but not systematically. The 
military drill is practiced in 42 male schools. ‘The sub- 
ject of compulsory education is receiving there, as else- 
where, increased attention. In addition to the regular 
— the pamphlet also contains valuable statistical 
tables, 


InpIAN VocaBuLaRy.—Albert Pike has made a ten- 
der of a series of MSS., on condition of their publica- 
tion, to Professor Henry, containing a copious vocabu- 
lary of some 1,600 words, with many phrases and conju- 
gations of verbs of the Creek, Coossati, Wichita, Alabama, 
Natchez, and Shawano languages, and a less copious one 
of the Osage, Comanche, and Toncawa tongues. The 
material of the work was procured by him before the 
war, and is, he states, perfectly reliabe. Professor 
Henry has referred the book to a commission of philol- 
ogisis for examination, upon whose report he will deter- 
mine whether or not he will accept and publish it. 


Dr. Eners, of the University of Leipsic, obtained in 
Thebes a valuable papyrus roll of the time of the Pha- 
taohs, containing the complete medical system of the 
priests, who were the physicians of those days. One 
division of this document treats of the history of medi- 
cine ; another is devoted to diseases of the eye ; anoth- 
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ERRATUM.—On page 172 (August number), in “ Evenings with 
the Stars,” right hand column, 18th line, for “also by Benig closely 
accompanied,” read ‘ also by being closely accompanied.” 


EDITORIAL. 





One of the necessities of the present day is some 
provision for the relief of disabled teachers. A 
public servant of this class who has come into help- 
less days is as deserving of substantial relief as the 
pensioned soldier. Probably the State should take 
this matter up. The example is set by Canada at 
least, which pensions its superannuated teachers. We 
hope our State authorities will look into this matter 
and decide to come up to the full measure of duty. 
But there will always be need of private charity in 
this respect, and we would suggest to any one who 
has a sufficient sum to spare in a large deed of 
charity, the founding of a “Home for Disabled 
Teachers.” We know of a large building, in an eli- 
gible site in this State, which was but a short 
time ago held in readiness by its lady owner to 
be tendered as a gift to any such enterprise, should 
the requisite funds for managing it be raised. 
Whether that opportunity is still available or not 
we cannot at this moment say, but think that it 
may be. To any one endowed with means and lib- 
erally inclined, we earnestly commend this object 
as worthy, not to be endowed in a w//, but to be 
put on a substantial footing fo-day. There are to- 
day sufferers to be relieved. 


When a teacher finds that his pupils are moping 
listlessly over their books, he should realize that it 
is an utterly unhealthy condition of things, and 
something must be done at once. If this dumpish 
spirit is prevailing generally in the school, it might 
be an excellent time to adjourn all the studying for 


| just five minutes, and have an animated olyect lesson 


—a brisk talk about a flower, ora battle, or the ways 
of dealing with a sudden fire, or some other lively 
and useful topic. One of the very best things, 





er to descriptions of the human body, its diseases and 
the proper mode of treatment. 


however, is a resort to gymnastic exercise. If no 
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instrument is at hand, let the pupils in one or two 
rows clap their hands in measured beats, while the 
rest perform in the concerted time, thus furnishing 
as spirited movements of arms, and legs, and head, 
as may be devised. The relief from the previous 
dullness will be immediate. 


Soon after this number of the JouRNAL reaches 
our readers, the annual meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association will be convened. Such great con- 
ventions are eminently inclined to become empty 
inflators. It is in the nature of things that this 
danger should exist. In so large a number of active 
minds, there will always bea certain number who, 
after the year’s interval, are well nigh bursting to 
talk about something—about avything, it makes lit- 
tle difference what—for they feel equally learned 
about one subject as another. These are apt in all 
conventions to out-voice and out-general the less 
loquacious ones,—not always to their general good. 
Then there is the danger common to all enthusiastic 
people, of spending too much time in general glori- 
fication of a calling, and in blowing loud trumpets 
to no good purpose. Sometimes clique interests 
are studiously kept in the foreground, to the injury 
ofthe main body of teachers, though we are not 
aware that this remark will apply to our own State 
meetings. The only remedy for these dangers will 
be found in the common sense of the teachers, and 
in the actual co-operation of those present in the 
proceedings of the occasion. That we may bring 
away thoroughly useful ideas, we must have rich 
contributions from the experiences of the largest 
Let all 
who have any useful thoughts, or suggestive ex- 


number possible of earnest instructors. 


periences in connection with the matters in discus- 
sion, give them freely, and let none grudge the con- 
tribution of their choicest thoughts to this occasion. 


oP 


‘ANNALS OF ‘ZDUCATION, 


——_+--_ 


NEW LONDON—A new and beautiful school- 
house has just been completed, and is henceforth 
to be one of the attractions and ornaments of the 
city. It is called the Buckley School and has been 
erected by funds left by the late Leonard H. Buck- 
ley. The sum of $21,025.76 was left by Mr. Buck- 
ley, in trust, to J. P. C. Mather, Nathan Belcher, 
Wm. C, Crump, Henry P. Haven, and N. S. Per- 
kins, for the establishment of this school. The 





funds came into the hands of the Trustees, who are 
now all living, in 1852. Mr. Haven has served as 
secretary and treasurer, and no change has been 
made for the care of the funds, and only one hun- 
dred dollars expense incurred in twenty years. It 
is seldom a trust is so well and so economically 
managed. The lot on which the building stands 
was given by the city, and is a very eligible one. 
It was the site of the first house of public worship 
ever erected in the city, and the Rev. Gershon 
Buckley, an ancestor of the founder of the school, 
was the first minister. The building is made of the 
beautiful stone quarried near the spot, and is both 
substantial and ornamental. Its cost was $38,000. 
The funds have been so well managed that $50,000 
now remains as a permanent fund for the support 
of the school. The school is free to all boys over 
12 who have a home in New London, and who can 
pass the requisite examination. 
early in September. 


It was opened 
The teachers, Messrs. Collis- 
ter and Cooper, are both graduates of Amherst. 

What better monument than this can a man de- 
sire? The Buckley School will perpetuate the 
name of its founder, and prove a blessing to hun- 
dreds of youth, and to the community in years to 
come. 


NE WHA VEN.—The Public Schools of this city, 
after two months’ vacation, began their fall term on 
Tuesday, September 2. The average number of 
pupils registered during the last year was 7,208. 
At the end of the first week of the present term, 
the number entered was 7,528; and the number 
of applicants in various sections of the city, unable 
to gain admission for want of room, was nearly 
three hundred, making a total of about 7,800. 
Such an attendance has never before been known ; 
and what is better, a large number of the wealthy 
and most prominent families, who have hitherto 
patronized only private schools, now recognize the 
value of the instruction given in the public schools 
and send their children to them. 

A new Primary School-house, of eight rooms, to 
accommodate two hundred pupils, will be ready for 
occupation about the first of November, in the 
Washington District. Plans are prepared for a 
new Grammar School-house in the Woolsey Dis- 
trict, twelve rooms, to accommodate six hundred 
pupils. 

In the High School, Miss L. F. Ingram, recently 
in charge of the Elyria (Ohio) High School, takes 
the place of Miss Katie Hume; and Miss Julia 
I. Stow, from the New Haven High and Training 
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schools, fills the vacancy occasioned by the resig- 
ation of Miss Niles. 

Miss Kate E. Chapman, a graduate of the Con- 
necticut State Normal School, 1871, takes charge 
of No. 8, Dwight Grammar School ; Miss Clara 
Bradley is appointed to No. 9, and Miss W. Gibson 
to No. 1 in the same school. Misses Laura E. 
Lampson, Ada T. Somers, Mary F. Frisbie, Mary 
E. Weld, Alice J. Serviss, Hattie J. Bushnell, and 
Jennie E. Ford, received appointments and were 
transferred from the Training Schools to perma- 
nent positions. The prosperity of the schools was 
never more apparent, than now. 


SHERMAN—AIll the public schools in Sher- 
man have, during the past summer, been under the 
charge of female teachers. In some of the districts 
of this town the custom of “ boarding round” still 
prevails. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


(Continued from September Number.) 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 

At the opening of the evening session, President 
Northrop announced the following committees : 

On Nominations—C. C. Rounds, C. Goodwin Clark, 
Massachusetts ; R. S. Williams, Westgate, Vermont ; J. 
C. Greenough, Rhode Island ; Ariel Parish, Connecti- 
cut; George B. Sears, New Jersey ; J. P. Wickersham, 
Pennsylvania ; M. A. Newell, Maryland ; J. O. Wilson, 
District of Columbia ; J. H. Beufort Nimble, Virginia ; 
J. K. Jilson, South Carolina ; Adolph Ejiswald, Louisi- 
ana; J. C. Gibbs, Florida; Miss Isabel Babcock, Mis- 
souri ; W.'S. Brown, Louisiana ; W. Fairchild, Kentucky ; 
Miss D. A. Lathrop, Ohio ; S. S. Stevens, West Virginia ; 
Newton Bateman, Illinois; Oliver Arey, Wisconsin ; 
A. Armstrong, Indiana; Miss H. A. Cumming, Mis- 
souri; M. W. Martin, Arkansas ; P. J. Williams, Kan- 
sas ; P. J. Benton, Nebraska. 

On Resolutions—H. B. Blake, North Carolina ; Daniel 
Read, Missouri ; J. H. French, Vermont ; W. G. Brown, 
Louisiana ; H. B. Buckham, New York. 

On Honorary Membership—J. Hancock, Ohio; Z. 
Richards, District Columbia ; I. N. Carleton, Connecti- 
cut ; E. A. Charlton, Wisconsin. 

On Indemnity and Fund—C. Hammond, Mass.; G. 
W. Alberton, N. Jersey ; W. D. Henkle, Ohio. 

Teachers and Places—A. P. Marble, Massachusetts, 
chairman, 

President Reid, of Missouri, pronounced a glowing 
eulogy upon Dr. McGuffey, of Virginia. 

President McCosh then delivered before a large 
audience an address on Upper Schools, We can give 
only the following extracts : 

Upper schools is my subject. Yet I have a few words 
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to utter as to elementary schools, and a few words 
as to colleges, between which the two upper schools 
lie. So far as elementary or primary schools are 
concerned the United States rank as high as any 
country in the world. Other nations have been looking 
to you and have profited by the example you have set 
them, in seeking to give a good education to your wide 
dominions. But Americans should not forget that other 
nations are making rapid progress, and if the States are 
to keep before them, or even to keep up to them, they 
must be anxiously looking round for suggestions and 
ready to adoptimprovements from all quarters. In par- 
ticular they might seriously censider whether, with the 
lowest population of European countries pouring in as 
from a sewer upon these shores, they should not adopt 
and thoroughly carry out the obligatory education which 
has so happy an effect on the rising generation of Prus- 
sia. But it is to another very important point that I wish 
to call the attention of this meeting. In one respect 
the education of the States is behind that of several na- 
tions of Europe, and would soon find itself behind that 
of Canada, Australia, and Hindoostan. We are here 
without that organized system of superintendency, by 
highly educated inspectors, set apart for the special 
work of visiting and examining schools, which is in 
operation throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
in Germany, Austria, and Holland, and in other lands. 

I am prepared to testify from a pretty large acquaint- 
ance with Colleges on both sides the Atlantic, that to 
the great body of students the American colleges impart 
as high and certainly as useful an education as any 
European colleges, as Oxford or Cambridge in England, 
as Edinburgh or the Scotch colleges, as Dublin and the 
Queen’s colleges in Ireland, as Berlin and the great 
German universities, in all of which there are fully as 
many idle boys, and full as many graduating with a 
miserably imperfect knowledge as in the American 
colleges. But it is quite as true that in some of the 
higher colleges of Europe they produce a select few, at 
the most one-tenth of the whole, who have attained a 
riper scholarship or reached a higher culture, or who 
leave college with a more fixed determination to do 
original work. 

The principal difficulty which American colleges have 
to contend against, lies in the want of preparatory 
schools in most of the States of the Union, and in the 
deficient character of the training in many of those 
academies which propose to fit young men for college. 
The colleges ought to know that if they are to live 
and prosper, they have to encourage the institution of 
schools fitted to feed them. 

The grand educational want of America at this pres- 
ent time is a judiciously scattered body of secondary 
schools to carry on our brighter youths from what has 
been so well commenced in the primary schools, and 
may be so well completed in the better colleges. How 
are our young men to mount from the lower to the high- 
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er platform? Every one has heard of the man who 
built a very fine house of two stories, each large and 
commodious, but who neglected to put a stair between. 
It appears to me that there has been a like mistake 
committed in most of the States of the Union. We 
need a set of intermediate schools to enable the abler 
youths of America to take advantage of the education 
provided in the college. 


1. The statistics we have of the academies and high | 


schools is very imperfect. ‘The commissioner of edu- 
cation ought to be encouraged in his efforts to make 
these more complete, and to keep the subject of second- 
ary instruction before the public. 

2. The secondary schools are not organized as in 
some other countries. This, no doubt, is an advantage, 
considered under certain aspects. It would be wrong to 
discourage private enterprise ; and we find in fact that 
some of the best academies in the country are under 
a small body of trustees. Still, good benefit would 
arise from having the public academies and the high 
schools under some sort of organization, voluntary on 
the part of those which are supported by private endow- 
ment, and with a public inspection of those that are un- 
der cities or States. This would give a unity with a di- 
versity to the teaching, and tend to elevate the lower to 
the state of the higher. 

3- While a high order of instruction is given in some 
of the academies and high schools, in many the branches 
taught are far too limited and the standard aimed at in 
these branches is much too low. The very discussion 
of the subject will help to remove the evil, and may ter- 
minate in a more thorough organization. ‘Though we 
are not in possession of full statistics as to other acad- 
emies or high schools, we have confidence that in respect 
of numbers they are not equal to the wants of the com- 
munity. Wide regions, even in some of our most ad- 
vanced States, are without not only a high school to 
give higher instruction to the middle and lower classes, 
but even without an academy. Parents write me from 

various places that they have not within hundreds of 
miles any school fitted to prepare their sons for college 
or give them higher instruction than is to be had at the 
common schools. 

4. The consequence of all this is that there is a vast 
amount of talent lost to the country, in bright boys 
fitted to do good in the higher walks of life, in litera 
ture, in science, in statesmanship, in the church, being 
obliged to devote their life to manual occupations. I 
hold that the secondary school is the main means 
of calling forth talent in every country. It seizes the 
most promising boys at the primary schools and sends 
them upto college, or into the higher walks of life, 
where they have the means of distinguishing themselves 
and benefiting their country. 

The question arises, What are we to do? I answer 
first, that we are to seek to lead the friends of educa- 
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the American public will find some way of meeting jt, 
Two ways are open: Private endowments, provided 
by wealthy and generous individuals. or by public. 
spirited associations. Much may be done in this 
way. But in order to do this there must be a new feel. 
ing created. Pains must be taken by the press and by 
persons of influence, such as ministers of religion, to 
| convince benevolent men that they can accomplish far 
more good by planting a thoroughly equipped academy, 
giving instruction in varied departments of ancient and 
modern learning, than by setting up in the Eastern or 
Middle States a new college to weaken the other col- 
leges, and bring down their standard of scholarship in 
the competition for students. 

If such a spirit could be created and fostered, I believe 
the work would be successfully accomplished. But I de- 
spair of producing such a spirit, for many years, in this 
country, and meanwhile a whole generation will pass 
away without the want being supplied. Besides, all 
such efforts would be sporadic, and in certain places we 
should have a plethora of such institutions and an in- 
jurious competition—each denomination setting up a 
school ; while other and wide districts would be left ut- 
terly destitute. I believe, therefore, that we must resort 
to another method. 

Many cities are already alive to this work of improv- 
ing the rising generation. I know that there may be 
difficulties in persuading the States to establish such 
schools. But if the known friends of education will do 
their duty, and press the need on public notice,—if this 
association will only give an impulse to the movement, I 
am sure that there are States which would begin the 
good work. I am aware that there may be religious 
difficulties. But these same difficulties meet us in ele- 
mentary schools, and the friends of religion must be pre- 
pared to meet them, in the one as they have done in the 
other. 

At this point I venture, even at the risk of raising a 
discussion, which I know will be conducted in the right 
spirit, and may do much good, to start the question : 
What should be done with those ninety millions worth of 
unappropriated land belonging to the general govern- 
ment? We all know that a proposal was made in the 
last session of Congress to devote the whole or the half 
of the sum to be realized by the sale of these lands to 
what were called agricultural schools. 





The agricultural 
schools and the schools of science which expected to 
receive a share of the funds were employed for months 
in preparing and promoting this measure. Members of 
the Senate and the House were anxious to be able to 
go back to their constituents with the assurance that 
they brought down with them to their State half a mil- 
lion of money, or $50,000 a year. Friends of education 
were glad to get the sum allocated to some good educa- 
tional end, were it only to prevent it from being wasted 





tion to see that there is a want, and when that is done 





in political jobbing. -But some of us, when we learned 
that such a measure was quietly passing the House and 
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Senate, courageously set ourselves against the allocation 
of so large a sum of money to so narrow and sectional 
a purpose. We argued that so far as these schools were 
simply agricultural ones, they were not accomplishing 
so great a good as to entitle them toso large an endow- 
ment. I hold very resolutely that before so large a sum 
be lavished on them, there should be a special inquiry 
into what they are, and what they are doing, into the 
number of Jona fide agricultural pupils, and specially as 
to the number of those trained who have thought it 
worth their while to turn to farming. I could show that 
in no country in the world has agriculture been much 
benefitted by mere agricultural schools. In Scotland, 
where the farming is so excellent, agriculture is pro- 
moted by farmers’ associations with magazines and lec- 
tures, but not by special colleges. In all Germany 
there are only six agricultural colleges, and I can tes- 
tify from personal visitation that some of them are very 
feeble institutions. If a youth is bent on being a sci- 
entific agriculturist, let him go to an institution for gen- 
eral science, with a chair of agriculture attached, and 
let him learn the art on the farm. We are entitled to 
insist that before agricultural schools receive the last 

gift of land which the general government has to be- 
stow, they be examined and reported on by a com- 

petent commission. 

I don’t propose that any portion of this ninety millions 
should be given to colleges. We cannot aid all, and to 
select a few would be injurious. In regard to element- 
ary education, the Northern, the Middle, and the West- 
ern States are able and willing to do their duty. I ven- 
ture to propose that in these the unappropriated lands 
be devoted to the encouragement of secondary schools. 
Let each State obtain its share, and the money be handed 
over to it under certain rigid rules and restrictions to 
prevent the abuse of the public money. In particular, 
to secure that upper schools be endowed only where 
needed, I suggest that money be allocated only when a 
district, or it may be a combination of two or more dis- 
tricts, has raised a certain portion, say one-half, of the 
necessary funds. By this means the money may be 
made to stimulate the erection of high schools all over 
America. These schools would aid colleges far more 
powerfully than a direct grant to them, as in fact the 
grand difficulty which colleges have to contend against 
arises from there being so few schools fitted to prepare 
young men for them with their rising standard of excel 
lence. But I plead for these schools not merely as a 
means of feeding colleges, but as competent to give a 
high education in varied branches, literary and scientific, 
to a far greater number who do not go on to anything 
higher. These schools, like the elementary schools, 
should be open to all children, of the poor as well as 
the rich, They should be set up, like the German gym- 
nasium, in convenient localities, so that all the popula- 
tion may have access to them. They should embrace 
every useful branch suited to young men and wome 
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under sixteen or eighteen years of age. English com- 
position, English language, history, classics, modern 
language, and elementary science. ‘The best scholars 
in our primary schools would be drafted up to these 
higher schools, and thus the young talent of the country 
would be turned to good account, while the teachers in 
the common schools would be encouraged by seeing 
their best pupils advance. 

This for the Northern, Middle and Western States. 
For the Southern States I propose a modification of the 
plan. Having taken a tour three months ago in some 
of the Southern States, I was grieved to find throughout 
wide regions that outside the great cities there was little 
or no education provided for the people, white or black. 
It seems to me that the General Government, which has 
felt duly constrained to interfere from time to time with 
the Southern States, will require to take a further step 
and educate the people to whom, rightly or wrongly, it 
has given the franchise. I propose that one-half the 
money allotted to Southern States should go, if the 
States wish it, to aid and encourage the States in estab- 
lishing common schools, and the other half reserved, as 
in the North, for imparting a higher education to all 
who wish it. 

At the general morning session, on the 6th, the exer- 
cises were opened by a prayer from President Brown, of 
Hamilton College. The President announced the sub- 
ject of discussion, the paper on “ Upper Schools,” by 
Dr. McCosh. The discussion that followed was one of 
the most spirited and able of the whole session. We 
regret that our limits forbid anything more than the 
briefest notice. 

Dr. Eli T. ‘Tappan, of Gambier College, Ohio, opened 
the discussion. He spoke of the manner of preparing 
for college pursued in the West, and urged the multi- 
plication of schools for such a purpose. The high 
schools of Ohio did not supply one-tenth of the college 
students in that State. They are doing different work. 
He earnestly desired more harmony between college 
men and common school men. 

The President took occasion to remark that the 
presence of so many presidents and professors of 
colleges was gratifying, and would have a tendency to 
bridge over the chasm between the college and common 
schools. 

A letter from the State Association of New York was 
then read, announcing the delegates appointed to the 
Elmira National Convention. 

Hon. J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania ; Dr. Daniel 
Reed, Mr. Charles Hammond, of Massachusetts ; 
President J. H. Raymond, of Vassar, and Hon. Joseph 
L. White, of Massachusetts, continued the discussion. 

President Eliot, of Harvard, said: “It is a positive 
evil to have such incomplete statistics that Dr. McCosh 
made use of. They mislead. Massachusetts high 
schools do not fill her colleges. Harvard did not 
receive over 10 or 15 per cent. of her students from th 
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high schools of Massachusetts, or over 30 OF 35 per 
cent. from that source, but they came principally from 
Massachusetts is endowing private 
Denomi- 


private schools. 
academies which are preparatory to college. 
national schools was a difficulty that would result in 
the establishment of schools not secularized. The 
interference of the national government in the educa- 
tional interests weaken them. He deprecated asking 
the government for aid in any good work which we 
ought to attend to ourselves ; it was pernicious and 
demoralizing. 

The next speakers were Hon. W. T. Harris, of Mis- 
souri; Mr. Ross, of Seneca; President G. P. Hays, of 
Washington and Jefferson College; Mr. E. D. Blakes- 
ley, of Potsdam ; Mr. Root, of Missouri ; and Professor 
Atherton. 

Dr. McCosh closed the discussion. 
uttered much wit, he had caused much wit in others. 
He disclaimed any intention to cast any aspersion upon 
any locality. What he proposed was to aid the com- 
mon schools where needed. He did not think the 
preparatory schools would meet the difficulty ; he 
thought they would narrow the field, and not turn 
students to college. He advocated colleges for females 
as well as males. He took the best statistics that 
could be got, but they were not claimed to be perfect. 
He did not use the word “ Ring.” 
opinion of agricultural schools. 


If he had not 


He has no very high 
Speaking of Andover 


he objected to their receiving grants to the exclusion of | 


those who are doing fully as much good. 4,171 pupils 
from high schools, 4,000 from academies in New England 
were preparing for college from the last report. As one 
said all in the academies went to college, and another 
but few, he could not decide what the true facts are. 
He did not think the religious schools would effect any 
harm ; let them all go on together. He proposed to 
give this the last $90,000 conditionally that the district 
shall give an equal amount and raise and stimulate and 
arouse their energies. We don’t want it to go to rail- 
ways ; we have had enough of that ; put it where it will 
do good. He spoke of the efficiency of the Irish schools, 
and the inspection of them by inspectors appointed for 
the purpose. If there is not proper progress shown on 
the part of the scholar, the teacher is held to account. 
Dr. McCosh thanked each and all, calling them by 
name, for the courtesy and kindness which he had 
received, both personally and in the discussion. 

A communication was received from Professor D. R. 
Ford, of the Elmira Female College, inviting the As- 
sociation to the college observatory each evening from 
nine to twelve o’clock. 

A communication was also received from Mayor 
Grannis, of Utica, inviting the Association to meet with 
them next year, offering the hospitalities of the city and 
the opera house. 

Dr. Hayes moved that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to express the sense of the Convention upon the 








subject of higher schools, and the changes that are 
necessary to be made to render them preparatory jn 
their course of study. Carried. 

President Northrop announced the following com- 
mittees: To report resolutions on the death of Dr, 
McGutfey—Dr. D. Reed, of Missouri; Prof. Joynes, of 
Virginia, and Dr. Carey, of Maryland. Committee on 
Teachers and Places—A. P. Marble, of Massachusetts, 
and Messrs. Root, of Missouri, and Stephens, of 
Georgia. 

In the Elementary Department of the afternoon ses- 
sion the following Committee on Nominations was 
annonnced: C. Goodwin Clark, Boston; C. R. Abbott, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ; H. B. Pierce, New Brunswick, N. J.; 
L. H. Cheny, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Dr. Malcolm McVicker, Principal of the Normal 
School at Potsdam, N. Y., read a paper on “ Principles 
and Methods of Illustration in Arithmetic.” This was 
a very strong and practical presentation of the subject. 
Instruction in figures largely by the ear, as commonly 
practised, was earnestly deprecated, and that by the 
eye was urged. Directness of statement and expertness 
in reaching results must be cultivated in children. In 
arithmetic, sums, differences, products, and quotients 
should be associated with the characters rather than 
with the names of the character, and as soon as the 
characters are used the results are given. 

When facts, principles, and processes are clearly per- 
ceived, they must be fixed in the memory by consecutive 
repetition by drill exercises in which they are recalled 
repeatedly in a short interval of time. 

Professor J. Hoose and Mr. G. L. Farnham spoke in 
warm commendation of what had been said. 

Mr. H. F. Harrington, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, New Bedford, Mass., discussed in an essay, 
“What should be the Leading Object of American 
Free Schools?” The idea that the “Culture of Man- 
hood ” is the true object, in distinction for instance, from 
the mere ambitious intellectualism of too many schools, 
was eloquently wrought out in this effort. 

The Committee on Nominations reported as follows: 
For President—H. F. Harrington, Superintendent of 
Schools, New Bedford, Mass. For Vice-President— 
Miss Hannah Cummings, Training School of Kirksville, 
Missouri. For Secretary—George B. Sears, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, Newark, New Jersey. 

The Department of Higher Instruction listened to a 
paper by Professor Edward S. Joynes. of the Washing- 
ton Lee University on the study of the classics. It 
pronounced this the most nobie pursuit of modern cul- 
ture, and suggested improved methods of instruction. 

President Eliot was called out to state the effect of the 
elective system on the classical course at Harvard. So far 
as the Latin was concerned, there was no difference 
noted, but Greek suffered. There was more elan or 
spirit among those pursuing an elective course, and 
attainments were much increased. But it has been 
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armed that linguistic study in early life is absolutely 
necessary to the after-study of the sciences. 

Mr. John Roche, of Baltimore ; Professor Meres, of 
Hamilton College ; Rev. F. G. Surbridge, Professor E. 
1. Youmans, President Eliot, and Professor Atkinson 
continued the discussion. 

The Normal Department elected J. H. Hoose, of 
Cortland, N. Y., President; W. H. Haleman, of St. 
Louis, Vice-President ; and Miss Roolison, of Cincin- 
nati, Secretary. 

The question “ What should the Normal School aim 
to accomplish in Teaching of Natural Science?” was 
discussed by W. B. Dwight, of Connecticut. 

A paper was then read by Professor John W. Dickin- 
son, Principal of the Normal School at Westfield, Mass., 
on “Elementary and Scientific Knowledge.” The 
correct ideal of a full course of scientific instruction 
commencing with the lowest and reaching through the 
higher schools, in perfect conformity to the consolida- 
tion and growth of the mind, was drawn up in a 


masterly way, and made a great impression on the | 


audience. No epitome of it could do it ordinary jus- 
tice, An interesting discussion followed, participated 
in by J. C. Greenough, J. H. Hoose, and Professor 
Tappan, of Ohio. 

Miss Delia A. Lathrop, Principal of the Cincinnati 
Training School, followed with an essay on “ Training 
Schools.” Quite a sensation was produced by the 
strictures contained in this document upon the methods 
of instruction adopted in some Normal schools. The 
discussion was carried on by Messrs. Brown, Hewitt, 
Hancock, Hagar, Buckham, Richards, Sheldon, Tappan, 
Rounds, and Miss Lathrop. 

The Department of Superintendence met only to 
adjourn till the next afternoon, on account of the 
absence of the appointees. 

At the evening session of the whole Association, 
President Northrop announced the following committee 
to report on the modifications of the High School to 
meet the want of Upper Schools, to report next year: 
G. P. Hays, D. B. Hagar, E. S. Jones, N. Bateman, and 
R. G. Williams. 

Prof. Carleton of Connecticut read a paper prepared 
by Richard Edwards, President of the Normal Univer- 
sity of Illinois, on “How much culture should be im- 
parted in our free schools? It was a very strong paper, 
advocating the highest culture practicable. 

Professors. Wickersham and Atkinson discussed the 
question presented. 

Prof. G. W. Atherton of Rutgers College, New Jersey, 
read a paper on “The relation of the General Govern- 
ment to Education.” It was one of great practical in- 
terest, showing much laborious research, and among all 
the papers presented was one that deserved and received 
much attention. ‘The conclusion reached was, that the 
nation must educate, and practical ways were pointed 
out by which this could be done, in the sale of public 
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lands, the proceeds being devoted forever to the purposes 
‘of education. 


The following persons were appointed officers for the 
coming year : 

President—S, H. White, Illinois. Secretary—A. P. 
Marble, Massachusetts. 7%easurer —John Hancock, 
Ohio. Vice- Presidents — Dr. James McCosh, New Jersey ; 
Dr. G. P. Hayes, Pennsylvania ; J. W. Dickinson, Mas- 
sachusetts ; James H. Binford, Virginia; Miss D. A. 
Lathrop, Ohio; Mrs. M. A. Stone, Connecticut ; W. J. 
Phelps, Minnesota; Dr. Daniel Reed, Missouri ; E. H. 
Fairchild, Kentucky; W. R. Creery, Maryland ; John 
Swett, California ; N. A. Calkins, New Jersey. Coun- 
sellors—B. G. Northrop, Connecticut, and John Eaton, 
Jr., District of Columbia, at large ; C. C. Rounds, Maine ; 
J. H. French, Vermont ; Allen A. Bennett, New Hamp- 
shire ; Joseph White, Massachusetts ; J. C. Greenough, 
Rhode Island ; H. E. Sawyer, Connecticut ; G. L. Farn- 
ham, New York; H. V. Pierce, New Jersey; G. P. 
Beard, Pennsylvania; M. A. Newell, Maryland; J. C. 
Wilson, District of Columbia ; S. G. Stevens, West Vir- 
ginia; E. S. Joynes, Virginia ; Alexander McIver, North 
Carolina ; J. K. Jillson, South Carolina ; G. W. Walker, 
Georgia; J. C. Gibbs, Florida; Miss Isabel Babcock, 
Mississippi ; W. G. Brown, Louisiana ; T. J. Mulrany, 
Arkansas ; Mr. Shackelford, Kentucky ; W. D. Henkle, 
Ohio; A. C. Shortridge, Indiana ; E. C. Hewett, Illi- 
nois ; Miss Rectina Woodford, Michigan ; E. A. Charl- 
ton, Wisconsin ; A. Armstrong, Iowa; Oren Root, Jr., 
Missouri; R. G. Williams, Kansas ; A. P. Benton, Ne- 
braska. 

C. C. Rounds, of Maine, offered the following resol- 
ution, which was unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be ten- 
dered to Mr. S. H. White, the retiring secretary, for the 
earnest and efficient services so long and so faithfully 
rendered. 

The President announced that at this meeting of the 
Association more States were represented than on 
on any former occasion. Nearly every State in 
the Union had a member present. Some announce- 
ments were made of committee meetings, and the As- 
sociation adjourned. 

The general exercises of the third day opened with 
prayer by Dr. Van Bokkelen of New York. A com- 
mittee was appointed on the necrology of the associa- 
tion ; it consisted of Dr. ‘Thompson, of New York, Dr. 
E. T. Tappan, of Ohio, and N. Bateman, of Ill. A de- 
fense of the public system of education in Maryland 
was made by Superintendent Newell, and Dr. Van Bok- 
kelen. Mr. Hancock advocated National and State 
aid for educational institutions. Professor Atkinson 
spoke to the same effect. Hon. W. G. Brown, superin- 
tendent of schools in Louisiana, described the situation 
of schools in his State. Professor Atherton, Superin- 
tendent Newell, and President McCosh further debated 
the points unsolved in Professor Atherton’s paper. An 
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able paper on “ Education in the Southern States,” by 
Hon. I. C. Gibbs, who, like the superintendent of Lou- 
isiana, is a representative of the colored race, was 
discussed by President Fairchild and Professor Joynes. 
The exercises closed with a masterly speech by Ex- 
Governor Horatio N. Seymour, of New York. 

The afternoon exercises in the Elementary Depart- 
ment consisted of a report on the “ Kindergarten,” by 
Professor Dickinson of Westfield, Mass. It elicited 
considerable discussion. Mrs. Kranse, of Washington, 
D. C., read a paper on the same subject. Resolutions 
in favor of the Kindergarten system were passed. 

Papers were also read by K. J. Rickoff, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, on “School hours for 
children under ten,” and by Professor Eiswal of Savan- 
nah, Ga., on “ Education of the Emotional Nature.” 

The discussion of “A Liberal Education for the 
Nineteenth Century,” by Prof. W. P. A. F. Kinson, of 
the Institute of Technology of Boston, Mass., called 
out animated remarks from President Reid, President 
Brown, and Professor Meres, of Hamilton College, Pro- 
fessor Joynes, of Virginia, and Bennett, of Syracuse 
University, President Tappan, of Ohio, and Mr. Ham- 
mond, of Massachusetts. 

In the Department of Superintendence, papers on West- 
ern University Education, by Chancellor Elliot, of St. 
Louis, and on Leigh’s Method of Teaching Reading, 
by Mr. W. M. Bryant, Superintendent of Schools, Bur- 
lington, Ohio. It was highly commendatory of the sys- 
tem, and was well received, and endorsed. 

In the Normal Department, Professor Buckham, of 
Buffalo, presented the subject of the Relation of Schol- 
arship and Method in Normal Schools. The question 
was further discussed by Prof. I. N. Carleton, of Con- 
necticut, Mr. Vickar, of North Carolina, and others. 

The closing exercises on Thursday evening, consisted 
of addresses by prominent representatives from various 
States, chiefly from the South. The speakers were 
President Northrup, Hon. G. P. Hayes, of Pennsylva- 
via, Hammond, of Massachusetts, President Reid, of 
Missouri, Professor Langston, of Howard University, 
HIon. Joseph White, of Massachusetts, Rev. Thomas 
K. Beecher, of Elmira, Professor Joynes, of Virginia, 
llon. J. H. Buford, Superintendent of Schools, Rich 
mond, Va., Superintendent McIver, of North Carolina, 
C. C. Rounds, of Maine, Superintendent Jillson, of 
South Carolina, Hon. W. G. Brown, of Louisiana, and 
Superintendent Hancock, of Ohio. 

It is utterly beyond our limits to give any report of 
this deeply interesting occasion, beyond saying that the 
great feature was the spirit of cordial co operation man- 
ifested by the representatives of Northern and Southern 
States in the great work of the education of to-day. 
The Association then adjourned sine die. 








Of the 88 girls that have entered Michigan University, 
37 will study in the medical department. 
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Book Notices. 





SeconD Book or Botany: A Practical Guide to the Observa. 
tion and Study of Plants. By Eliza A. Youmans. Published 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York City. 

This is intended as an advanced text-book on 
botany for those classes which have used previously 
the First Book by the same author. Or in case of 
older pupils desiring to commence the study, for 
whom most of the First Book would seem too sim- 
ple, Chapter iv. in that book may-be studied alone 
as the only indispensable preparation for the pres- 
ent work. We find the general subject of botany, 
as taught in text-books, very thoroughly treated in 
this work, in remarkably short, brisk lessons. The 
topics are handled in a system of thorough pro- 
gression, and are profusely illustrated. The meth- 
od of treatment is everywhere objective, and there- 
fore quite up to the most approved style of teach- 
ing of the present day. The statements are ac- 
curate, the arrangement of the sub-topics is vigor- 
ous, and the style is eminently sprightly. This 
book will be welcomed as a prize by many teachers 
throughout our land. While thus commending 
this text-book, we may not omit to mention features 
open to criticism. We hardly approve of selecting 
the flower, with all its wonderful complications, as 
the introductory object of study. There are sim- 
pler parts to a plant, which taken first, are more 
readily mastered, and lead up gently to the cul- 
minating and complex glory of the inflorescence. 

We also deprecate the evident leaning of the au- 
thor to the introduction of the different and more 
technical words of science. It is a fault, and not a 
glory of modern science to compile and compose 
terms of nomenclature tending toward bombast. 
Let not our children be loaded with such terms, 
whose simple, common expressions are admissable. 
Why does Miss Youmans torture the tender mind 
with such hideous words as “dichlamydeous,” 
“monochlamydeous,” and “ achlamydeous,” when 
the simpler terms “complete,” “apetalous,” and 
“naked,” are used and authorized by Gray. Again, we 
find too minute a study of some obscure and less 
important points, while others of much importance 
and of easy observation and instruction, are slurred. 
Thus the class is taken into the subtle structure 
of a minute grain of pollen—impossible of study 
but by the skilful microscopist. They are here 
told, for instance, that “ Fovilla” is “the rich pro- 
toplasmic liquid contained within the intine.” 
Yet so important a member of plant life as the 
root is almost neglected. Its forms and immense 
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ovisions in great variety for the nourishment of 
the baby-plant before the root is sufficiently ma- 
tured to do its part, are discussed in a few meagre 
paragraphs. This part of the book should be much 
expanded, and some of the useless minutiz of 
fower-structure rescinded. 


New PracTICAL ARITHMETIC, for Grammar Departments. By 

James B. Thomson, LL.D. Published by Clark & Maynard, 

No. § Barclay street, New York City. 

We regard this as one of the most valuable and 
faultless of the recent contributions to arithmetical 
school literature. We say recent, in spite of the 
fact that this is simply a revision of the old and 
honorably known “ Practical Arithmetic” of “ Day 
and Thomson’s Series” ; for this highest number of 
Thomson’s “ New Graded Series” is given to the 
public after such a thorough overhauling of the 
old book in every page, and with such a freshness 
and fullness of application to the methods, the cus- 
toms, the wants of to-day, that it is virtually a new 
book. It has been entirely re-written, and the re- 
sult is highly creditable. We are much pleased 
with such of the methods of treatment of various 
topics as we have been able to examine—and we 
have examined not a few. The analyses are well 
conducted, with a view to leading the pupil to dis- 
cover the principles involved, and the explanations 
are unusually clear. We may specify particularly 
the treatment of that bug bear of the school-boy 
(aye, and of the teacher, too), the Greatest Common 
Division; also of operations in Fractions. The 
tables of denominate numbers are purged of all 
obsolete elements. Thus the “dram” and the 
“quarter” are dropped from avoirdupois weight. 
In all departments of the study constant refer- 
ence is made to the actual processes employed 
in business transactions, and many important topics 
not usually found in arithmetics are introduced. 
The section of counting-room exercises is a very 
important one. Particular attention is given to in- 
struction in the forms of drawing up bills, receipts, 
etc. This is very necessary, and we would like to 
see it still more fully taught. A case has recently 
come to our notice where a very respectable High 
School was brought into contempt, in one house- 
hold at least, because one of the boys who had held 
a respectable position as pupil in it through a com- 
plete course of arithmetical instruction, was found 
utterly incompetent to draw up even an ordinary 
receipt ! 

Thomson's New Practical Arithmetic will hardly 
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need any good word ‘of ours 5 to secure it it high suc- 
cess in our schools, but it may be pleasing to its 
author to know that his scholarly work has our 
most cordial approval. 





PHysIcAL GEOGRAPHY. By Arnold Guzot. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong, & Co., publishers ; 1873. 


No living man could be found so thoroughly fitted 
to supplement the labors of Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt and Karl Ritter, in the preparation of a Phys- 
ical Geography, as the author of “ Earth and Man.” 
His last production, the crowning work of his geo- 
graphical series, is just what might have been an- 
ticipated from one so familiar with all that had been 
recorded by the most learned explorers in geo- 
graphical science. His own research and keen ob- 
servation through a long series of years could not 
fail to produce most valuable results ; and we have 
them in the work before us. 

The most casual glance over its pages must con- 
vince any intelligent person that there are treasures 
of knowledge in that compendium of natural and 
physical science, that wil] richly reward the student 
who carefully studies the principles and gathers up 
the facts it contains. 

The publishers have been successful in their en- 
deavor to make the mechanical appearance of the 
work worthy of the subject matter. The cuts and 
maps are superb. 





A MANuAL oF Mora PuiLosopHy. By Andrew P. Peabody, 
D.D., LL.D. Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York 


and Chicago. 

A treatise fully worthy of the great reputation 
of Prof. Peabody. It was prepared for use with 
his classes in Harvard College, but it -has been 
wisely judged too valuable a contribution to our 
school literature to be confined to any one collegi- 
ate circle. Some of the received text-books on 
this subject are wordy and heavy. The theme 
seems to be one which induces wordiness. Prof, 
Peabody’s treatise is a model for conciseness and 
clearness, and yet sufficient fullness. It is a lux- 
ury to read a book written in such good taste. 
There seems to be neither a word to much nor a 
word less than is needed. Every sub-section com- 
mences with the statement of the topic to be dis- 
cussed, printed in heayy type. Then follows a 
short and very clear unfolding of the truth in- 
volved. It is well known that some very difficult 
subjects fall within the province of Moral Philoso- 
phy whose difficulties cannot be avoided even in an 
elementary treatise. In the handling of these the 
author has shown excellent judgment. If the 
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work does not give us positively new and original 
development of the subject, it gives us the orig- 
inal views and treatment suggested by the thor- 
ough digesting of the topics in the laboratory of a 
large and independent thinker. 
text-book in our schools. 


First Four Books OF THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON, with 
Notes, a Map of the Expedition, and a complete Vocabulary. 
By Ashel C. Kendrick, LL.D., Professor of Greek in the Uni- 

versity of Rochester. New York: Sheldon & Co., 1873. 

Of late, Latin and Greek text-books have come 
to our table almost in a continuous stream. While 
some publishing houses are manifestly calling to 
the preparation of these works very crude classical 
scholarship, it is gratifying to see that this is not 
the case with all. Dr. Kendrick is a veteran 
teacher and an erudite editor, and we know of no 
better editions of the Anabasis than these of his, 
for use in our high schools and academies. The 
volume here noticed is beautifully printed and very 
satisfactorily bound. 

SERIES : 
A new graded series 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL First, Second, Third, 
and Fourth Readers. for the use of 
Schools. Published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New 
York City. 

anything of the 
charming than this new series of Read- 


It would be difficult to contrive 
kind more 
ers. The reading matter is wisely chosen and very 
judiciously graded. Every article is exactly adapted 
to its book, and the progress from one book to 
the other is what it should be. There are in these 
collections just such simple little gems of reading 
as we love to put into the minds of our children. 
As for the illustrations, 
simply exquisite. 


they are profuse and 
The best artists have been em- 
ployed, and their work does them great credit. 





THE Payson, 
SHIP. P., 


DUNTON, AND SCRIBNER MANUAL OF 
D., & S., authors. 
New York, 


PENMAN- 
Published by Woolworth, Ains- 
worth, & Co., 
A neat and handy little manual, giving many 
suggestions (accompanied by illustrations) in re- 
gard to instruction and penmanship, and much in- 
formation in regard to the formation of letters in 
various styles. 
having. 


It is quite inexpensive, and worth 


PHILOSOPHY OF RHETORIC. 
oric in Williams College. 
worth & Co., 


By John Bascom, Professor of Rhet- 
Published by Woolworth, Ains- 
New York and Chicago. 
A work of much merit. 
book for pupils. 


It is not at all a text- 
It is for the teacher's own use, 
and we think that every one who teaches rhetoric, or 
composition, should make a study of this book. 
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We welcome this 








The grand fundamental ucla whieh moe 
the whole art of an effective use of language are 
unfolded. We have seen text-books on Rhetoric 
which are themselves far from being models of 
good writing. Professor Bascom’s treatise, on the 
contrary, is a model of clear, concise, spirited, and 
effective language, expressing valuable thought. 


A BrtiEF HISTORY OF 
which is appended the Constitution of the State. 
By D. W. C, Baker. 
cago ; 1873. 

A very good knowledge of Texan history can be 
attained from this work, though it is concise almost 
to meagerness. It is issued in a form well adapted 
for school use. A great lack in the book is the 
want of a good map of the State. 


TEXAS, from its earliest settlement; t 
For Schools, 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chi- 


THe KALetposcope.—The diminutive, imper- 
fectly constructed instrument of former years, was 
an unfailing object of interest to young and old, 


producing rapid transformations of marvelous 
beauty, and variety of colors. But the invention 


of the Parlor Kaleidoscope reveals wonderful com- 
binations and figures, beautiful beyond the con- 
ception of any one who has not seen them. This 
remarkable invention is due to brilliant colors of 
liquids sealed in glass, indicating rare ingenuity 
and originality. One experiences a new surprise 
at every turn of the instrument, in beholding the 


| exquisitely delicate figures following each other as if 








by magic ; and while each is absolutely perfect in 
form in a million of changes, no two are alike. 

This instrument is a most happy contribution to 
the enjoyment of the family circle, to make home 
pleasant and attractive. In school too, what re- 
ward to the little ones, who have secured the appro- 
bation of their teacher by good conduct, would be 
more delightfully received, than a peep into this 
wonderful picture gallery. Teachers will do well 
to consider the value of this new incentive. We 
are not surprised that it has already found its way 
into many school-rooms. Address C. G. Bush & 
Co., No. 185 South-Main street, Providence, R. L., 
for the instrument. 
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State Teachers’ Association. 
The Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Hartford, October 16th and 


1873. 
- ROG RAMME OF EXERCISES. 
THURSDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 16. 


of 


the 7.30, Organization. 800, Address by Henry Ward Beccher ; 
“ct: “Compulsory Education.” 
ind — TyeipaY MorNING, OCTOBER 17. 
9.oo—Opening Exercises ; after which the Association will di- 
yide into Sections. 
SECTION 1. 
3 to ’ [residing Officer, S. M. Capron, Hartford. 
ols, .30—“ Position of the High School in our Educational Sys- 
chi- tem; what it should attempt ;” by S. B. Frost, Principal of High 
School, Danielsonville. 
10.15—‘* Tests of Class-room Work ;” by H. E. Sawyer, Super- 
be intendent of Public Schools, Middletown. 
10.45—Discussions. ‘ Mental Arithmetic ; its proper place in a 
st School Course.” Opened by F. F. Barrows, Principal of Biown 
ed School, Hartford. ; : ; 
11.15—‘‘ Examinations with reference to Promotions ;” by J. H. 
he Peck, Principal of High School, New Britain. 
SECTION 11. 
Presiding Officer, A. PARisu, Mew Haven, 
9.30—Phonetic Method, with Pronouncing Orthography, in its 
r- relation to other methods ; by Dr. Edwin Leigh, of New York. 
f 10.30—Discussion: ‘ Methods aud Results in Primary and In- 
LS termediate Work.” 
1, 11.00—The answering and discussion of questions pertaining to 
Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar School Work. Teachers 
IS having questions to present should mail them to the Presiding 
. Officer of this Section before October 16th. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 
- 2.00—Election of Officers, and other business. 
2.15—“ Hieroglyphic Language of China;” by Chan Laisun, 
7 Chinese Commissioner of Education. 
; 3.00—‘ The Moral Side of Public School Life;” by Joseph 
Gile, Principal of Eaton School, New Haven. 
f 3.30— Supervision of Particular Studies by Special Teach- 


ers ;” by Percy S. Bryant, Princ. of High School, Thompsonville. 

4.00 Discussion. Certificating Teachers. Is there a better 

; plan for Connecticut than the present ? 

7.30—Addresses by Governor Ingersoll, Ex-Governor Hawley, 
Hon. Henry Barnard, H. M. Cleveland of New York, President 
Jackson of Trinity College, and B. G. Northrop, Secretary State 
Board of Education. 

HoTreL ACCOMMODATIONS. 

_At the last annual meeting it was voted, that hereafter the Asso- 
ciation neither expect nor accept free entertainment from the cit- 
izens of the place of meeting. Accordingly, arrangements have 
been made with nearly all the hotels in Hartford to accommodate 
teachers at reduced rates, so that no teacher need be deterred from 
attending on account of the slight additional expense. 

Those who wish to attend only for the day, can obtain meals at 
the restaurants, if they prefer. The Hotels have made a liberal 
reduction to members of the Association, and their rates will be as 
follows :—United States Hotel, 26 State street, $2.00 per day; 
City Hotel, 217 Main street, $2.50 per day; Allyn House, 80 Asy- 
lum street, $4.00 no reduction. Sigourney House, 554 Main street, 
Jor ladies only ; St. John’s Hotel, 445 Main street; Adams House, 
197 Asylum street, each $1.50 per day, or single meals, 50 cents. 

PLACE OF MEETING —Thursday evening, Fourth Church, Main 
Street. Friday, High School Building on Hopkins street, first 
street to the left from Asylum street, going west from the depot. 

FREE RETURN TICKETs.—Arrangements for free return tickets 
to members of the Association have been made with all the Rail- 
roads in the State, except the Hartford, Providence & Fishkill, and 
Canal Railroads. 

School Committees and Boards of Education are cordially invi- 
ted to be present and participate in the exercises ; also, to request 
the attendance of Teachers under their charge. 

R. H. Park, Secretary. H. C. DAVIS, President. 





COOD NEWS 
For Boys, Girls, and School Teachers. 


A New and Sure Thing in Penmanship—Writing a Useful 
a8 well as a Fine Art—Bad Writing, like Bad Spelling, 
no longer Excusable — How Everybody may Become 
Good Penmen — All about the “Ellsworth Tracing 
Method of Penmanship” and where it can be obtained. 
Send 25 cents for ““ THE WRITING TEACHER,” one year, to HW. W. 

ELLSWORTH & CO., 756 Broadway, N.Y. ILI-4-1y 
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Lucrative Employment. 


We would call the attention of Teachers and others to the in- 
ducements offered by us, for engaging in the sale of our Books. 

We publish those of the first class only, and such as sell rapidly 
and easily. We are the publishers of “The Innocents Abroad,” 
“Roughing It,” ‘ Beyond the Mississippi,” and other kindred 
books. We have also one of the cheapest Bibles published. 

Our arrangements for new Books are complete, and we have two 
almost ready, which will have large sales. We will make it an 
object for all designing to enter the business sell to our Books. 

We would respectfully ask to be remembered in your negotia- 
tions for Books. All particulars sent cheerfully, and visits to our 
Office invited. 


Amerian Publishing Co., 
III-12 116 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 


A Book for Teachers. 


THE ART OF COMPUTATION 

4 i 

: ’ 
By D. W. GOODRICH, 
The well-known Lightning Calculator of the Erie Railway, and a 
practical Teacher of many years experience, should be in the hands 
of all who are interested in Education. Note these features: 

1. It makes practicable the use of Pairs of Figures in Multipli- 
cation. 

2. It contains an account of the famous Rapid Reckoners of this 
and other countries, with explanation of their systems. 

3. It gives the Contractions used by skilled Accountants of every 
profession, many of them never before published. 

4. It comprises the fullest set of Practical Tables ever published. 

5. It explains the Technical Rules of Measurement adopted by 
Mechanics of every class. 

6. It teems with Problems, Practical, Speculative, and Amusing, 
thus becoming a most desirable companion at Examination, 

7. It is fully illustrated and beautifully bound. ; 

8. It has uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can be 
instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to any month in any 
year from A.D. I to A.D. 3,000. 

Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustrations, 
full index. Price to Teachers, $1.00. Address 

CONNECTICUT SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
New Haven, Conn. 





“TLetus hear no more of Fixed Sciences till humane insight and ingenuity 
have vanished. Who would suppose there were much to learn in ordinary multi- 
plication? Yet here is a system as valuable as it is original, invented by a prac- 
tical calculator (a nephew, by the way, of the renowned Peter Parley), which does 
for the petty operations of ordinary business what Logarithms accomplish for the 
obstruse problems of Science. No live teacher can afford to remain ignorant 
of it.” , 

“T have examined it with careful attention, and pronounce it the most practi- 
cal work on Arithmetic I have ever met. It teaches with clearness and simpiic- 
ity just what everybody needs to know, viz , how to do best and most easily the 
problems of every day’s business. Nil But independently of the value 
of this new system, the tables appended are worth to every one more than the 
price of the book. Nowhere have | seen them so conveniently arranged ; aud 
the Calendar is in valuable.” iu 8-6m 


GIVEN AWAY—A Fine German Chromo. 


We send an Elegant CHROMO, mounted and ready for Framing, 
" free to every Agent. 
AGENTS WANTED 


UNDERGROUND; or, Life Below the Surface. 


BY THOMAS W, KNOX. 
942 Pages Octavo. 130 Fine Engravings. 


idents and Accidents beyond the Light of Day ; Startling Adventures 
yp pee the World; Mines, ad Mode ot Working ‘I hem ; Undercurrents 
of Society ; Gambling and its Horrors ; Caverns ind t! eir Mysteries ; ‘Ihe Dark 
Ways of Wickedness ; Prisons and their Secrets ; | Down in the Depths of the 
Sea; Strange Stories of the Detection of Crime. The book treats of Experience 
with Brigands; Nizhts in Opium Dens and Gambling Hells; Lite in Prison; 
Stories of Exiles ; Adventures among Indians; Journeys through Sewers and Cat- 
acombs ; Accidents in Mines; Pirates and Piracy ;_ Lortures of the Inquisition ; 
Wonderful Burglaries ; Underworld of the Great Cities, &c. | . 

We want Agents for this werk, on which we give exclusive territory. Agents 
can make $1co per week in selling this book Send for Circulars ard terms to 
agents. . B. BURR & HYDE, 
iI-7 HARTFORD, CONN, or CHICAGO, ILL, 
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For Sale Everywhere. SILICATE BOOK SLATES Universally Used in Schools. 
Light, Portable, Noiseless, Durable. 


For Schools and Colleges. 
Silicate Book Slates, Silicate Pocket Slates, 
For LEAD PENCIL and SLATE PENCIL. 


Black-Boards.---Silicate Wall Slating 


Makes the best Wall or Wooden Blackboard. Put up in cans with full directions, 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 








Manufactory and Salesroom, and boxed for shipping safely with books and other goods 
Cor. FULTON and CHURCH Sts. PRICE REDUCED. 
I11-2-12 NEW YORK. Pints, $1.00; Quarts, $1.75; Half-gallon, $3,25; Gallon, $6.00. 


THE OMNIPOTENT HAND. 


that constructed and set in motion that Miracle in : : Mechanics, the Human Frame, did not intend that 
it should be marred or shattered, or destroyed by 4 ' reckless management. Even before it was shaped 
and vivified, there sprang spontaneously from the . ran earth, vitalizing agents to repair its injuries and pre- 
vent its untimely wreck. These sanitary agents were MINERAL WATERS, and the finest and most 
useful of them has been duplicated in 


Tarrant’s Effervescent 
so that now the Invalid may, in point of fact, a/ways 
refreshing and ebullient draughts, the Seltzer Ape- 
that have ever been prescribed for indigestion, nerv- ous headache, constipation, billious disorders, fevers, 
and irregularities of the general system, it has been the most successful. It is prepared in a moment, 
III-10-1t FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


JOSEPH L. ROSS, | WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


Selizer Aperient, 
have the famous German Spring at his hand. Of all 
rient is the most delightful, and of all preparations 





are the most beautiful in 
Style and perfect in tone 
_ ever made. “he CON- 
« CERTO STOP is the best 
SS ever placed in any 
Set Organ. It is produced by 
a third set of reeds pecus 
liarly voiced, the 
5 EFFECT of which is 
MOST CHARMING 
and SOUL STIR- 
RING, while its IM- 
1a TATION of the HU- 
|} MAN VOICE is SU- 
of PERB. Terms liberal. 









Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


42 Chardon St. | 
(Near the Revere House,) 


BOSTON, Mass. | 
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= i il Za FER. HORACE 
~ Smee P=WATEKS & SON, 481 
. aan ==aSS== = Broadway. N. Y., will 
List. iii-4-gt dispose of 100 PIANOS and ORGANS of first- 
class makers, including WATERS’, at ex- 
tremely low prices for cash, or part cash, and 
balance in small monthly payments. New 7- 
N Octave first-class PIANOS, all modern im- 

D provements, for $275 cash. Organs $55. $75. 

POUBLE-REED ORGANS, $100; 4-STOP, 


a 
ra) $110; 8-STOP, $125, upwards. ILLUSTRATED 
STATE NorRMAI Sc t] OOL | & CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. A large dis- 
4 5 . -_ count to Ministers, Churches, Sunday- Schools, Temper- 


ance Societies, Lodges, etc. AGENTS WANTED. 


Send for Catalogue and Price 








‘SULSIQ, IO[IVg OVIIDUOD SS19}v A, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. aan 





OF YALE COLLEGE. 


| This Department of Yale College affords to Undergraduates and 
| Postgraduate Students the choice of advanced systematic instruction 
| 


his institution is now in successful operation, with a large num- 
ber of pupils. Thorough instruction is here given, FIRST, in the 
branches of the study required to be taught in the public schools, | jp Mathematics, Engineering, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Metallurgy, Natural History, Mineralogy, Geology, Physical Geo- 
| graphy, etc., with French, German, English, Drawing, etc. Pro- 
Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of age, | grammes sent on application. 
NEw HAvEN, Conn., 1873. III I-12 


and, SECOND, in the best methods of teaching those branches. 


must declare their full intention of teaching in the public schools of | 


Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography and English Grammar. Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens, 


The full course of study occupies two years. It is expected that | 


Connecticut, and must pass a satisfactory examination in Reading, | 


any graduate of a High School can take the course in one year. | OF TEE CLD STANDARD QUALSES. 

on , es , ; OSEP — : 

Ihe School year is divided into two terms of twenty weeks each | TRADE MARK: J a+y ae ! Or Descriptive Name and 
and a new class is formed only at the beginning of a term. Warranted. ) Designating Number. 


Examination for admission is held on Monpay, the first day of The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
each term, at two o’clock, P.M. 
, 303, - 404, - 170, - 351. 


| Having been assumed by other makers, we desire to caution the 
| public in respect to said imitations. 


ASK FOR GILLOTT’S. 


Fall Term opens September Ist, 1873. 


For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 


[IIItf] I. N. CARLETON, Principal. |jJosEpH GILLOTT & SONS, - 91 John Street, New York. 
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Approved School Books. 
The attention. of Boards of Education, Superintendents, and 
Teachers is invited to the following APPROVED SCHOOL 
BOOKS, published by 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mitchell's New Geographies. 


The Standard Series of America. 


ALWAYS UP WITH THE TIMES. 
RETAIL PRICES: 
Mitchell’s First Lessons in Geography, . . $ .50 
“New Primary Geography (4to.), - .80 
New Intermediate Geography (4to.), 1.80 
New School Geography and Atlas, 2.50 
New Physical Geography, -. - - 1.00 
New Outline Maps and Key,! we, 10,00 


Small Series, on‘rollers. 


New Outline Maps and Key, Net, 20.00 


Large Series, on rollers. 


CHARACTERISTICS : 
Simplicity and clearness of the Text. 
Gradual and constant advancement. 
Conciseness and completeness of definitions. 
Elegance and accuracy of the maps. 
Faithful and attractive Illustrations. 
Uniform method of treating similat topics. 
Political and Physical Geography given equal prominence. 
A practical map drawing. 


The New American Readers and Spellers. 
The Latest and Handsomest Series. 


The Best and Cheapest Series. 
New American First Beader, | SARGENT | 20c 


ag 66 Second Reader, 30c 
Third Reader, AND 50c 
sé Fourth Reader, | MAY | 60c 
Fifth Reader, ; 90c 
Primary Speller, - - - - 20c 


Pronouncing Speller, - - - 30c 


S. G. Goodrich’s (RE) Pictorial Histories. | 


Up to the times ; complete, but not redundant ; the great. histo- 
rical facts, eventful epochs, and important dates, presented in the 
lively and pleasing style of which “ Peter Parley” is peculiarly the 
master ; including 
Child's Pictorial Hist. of U.8. | Pictorial History of Rome. | 
Pictorial History of U. 8. | Pictorial Hist. of the World. | 
Pictorial History of England. ' Pictorial History of Greece. 
Pictorial History of France. | Pictorial Natural History. 


New Publications. 
New American Etymological Reader, - 
The New American Etymology, -  - 
Oxford’s Junior Speaker, - - - 
Oxford’s Senior Speaker, - - 
Tenney’s Geology (New Ed.), 


Copies can be obtained upon the most liberal terms for intro- 
duction, by applicaticn to the Publishers, or to 
AMASA MAY, STAMFORD, CONN. 





Correspondence with ‘Teachers, Directors and Superintendents 
cordially invited. iii-7-6m 
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The New Books 
Eaton and Bradbury's Mathematical Series. 


BRADBURY’S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, 
116 pages. Price $1.00. 


BRADBURY'S ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY, 
With Tables. 120 pages. Price $1.50, 
THE TWO BOOKS IN ONE VOLUME, $1.50. 





| 
| 
| 





These works are becoming very popular as text-books, though 
they have been published but a few months. They-answer more | 
nearly than any others in these branches the growing demand for 
brief and concise books suited to the present grade of High 
Schools and Academies. 

They contain enough to prepare for college, and to lead to the 
higher mathematics, and the practical questions at the close of the 
ditferent books, and exercises for original demonstration are fea- 
tures of great interest and value. 

They have already been introduced in a large number of the 
best schools in different parts of the country. 


From Pror. FRA’S BOWEN, Harvard College, Cambridge. 

Your Elementary Geometry is far the best introduction to the study which I 
have yet seen. It has the great merit of conciseness, omitting all irrelevant or 
otherwise needless matter, and contains within a small number of pages ail the | 
Plane and Solid Geometry which the pupil needs to know before he can be | 
admitted to Harvard College. ‘Then the Practical Questions and Geometrical 
Exercises are so judiciously prepared as not to perplex the student with needless 
difficulties, and yet to give him the quickness in computation, the readiness in | 
avplying bis previous knowledge, and the skill in devising geometrical modes of 
pevut jue himseif, which are a uccessss; -.---.ttOn for ne swudy uf the Aagher 
mathematics. Your work ought to be made the only text book on the subject for 
use in our Academies and High Schools, 
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From A. J. SWAIN, Esq., Principal of Stevens High School, Claremont, N. H. 
The Geometry I am specially pleased with, inasmuch as it gives the student | 
something to do as well as /earn, and is particularly adapted to schools where the 
time for Geometry is limited. 
From Mr. J.C. BULL, Teacher in American Asylum, Hartf.rd. 
I am specially pleased with the idea upon which it is founded—that of the | 
omission of unimportant matter, and think it will thus be well adapted to supply a 
long felt want in our higher schoo!s 








Bradbury’s Eaton’s Elementary Algebra. | 

; 250 pages; Price, 81 25. 

This is a work of moderate size, and yet contains enough to 
prepare for teaching and for college. It has a large number and 
great variety of problems, but does not aim to present all the 
abstract principles included in many larger works. The book can 
be completed in one year in any well graded school, and has been 
introduced and is used in a large majority of the High Schools of 
New England, and extensively elsewhere. 


Eaton’s Series of Arithmetics. 


The different works of this series are believed to be better fitted | 
than any others for the use of Grammar and Common Schools, 
Academies, High and Normal Schools, 
The examples are practical, definitions clear and concise, methods 
of analysis business like, and the books present the latest and most 
approved methods of mathematical instruction, The series is | 
used exclusively in the Boston Schools, and more than any other | 
series in the New England States, and largely West. 
From Mr. H. O. HARRINGTON, Principal of High School, Danvers, Mass. 
The clearness and brevity of definitions and logical arrangement of principles 
are marked features of merit in Eaton’s Mathematical Series. 
From Mr. T. P. MARRYAT, Principal of High Schovl, Peterboro’, N. H. 
After using Eaton’s Algebra a year, I can say that it has more than fulfilled my 
expectations. I have given the Geometry a pretty thorough examination, and am 
decidedly of the opinion that it is the book we want. 
From C. W. RANLET, Esq., Chairman of Schcol Committee, Holycke, Mass. 
* * _* We have Eaton’s Arithmetic and AlgeLra already, and are so well 
pleased with them that we shall continue them. 


| 
From MERRITT YOUNG, Esq, Teacher, Ws saw, Wayne Co., Iowa. | 
| 





I know of no works of the kind that I consider equal to Eaton’s Arithmetics, 





Single copies of above works sent postage paid on receipt of | 
half price. Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive Cata- | 
logue of above, and other valuable Educational Works, sent on | 
application to the Publishers. 


THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, | 


Ill 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
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